


THIS HOMELYCAN 
MAKES YOUR CAR 
RUN BEAUTIFULLY 



Our container can't 
hold a candle to your 
chrome-plated chariot. 

It’e inside your engine — 
that STP Oil Treatment 
really shines. 

When you add STP to 
your oil, it clings to the 
crucial parts of the engine 
like it was brushed on. 

In a new car, STP keeps 
the engine running cleaner 
to begin with; keeps metal 
from rubbing metal the 
wrong way during the 
all-important first miles. 

In an older oar. STP Oil 
Treatment restores Detroit’s 
original artistry by 
improving compression 
and cutting the clatter. 

Just look at the most 
beautiful oars in the world, 
the ones that win the races 
at Indianapolis. Hardly 
any go anywhere without 
STP on their side. 

STP— at gasoline service 
stations everywhere. 

A Scientifically Tested Product 
of STP Corporation 

The racer’s edge 


Send for STP 
Pop-Op Foster 

For beautiful full-color, 32"* 26" 
reproduction of symbolic 
painting at left, send SI. 00 to: 
STP Poster Offer, P.O. Box 98. 
Elk Grove Village, 111. 60007. 
Offer expires Deo. 31. 1968. 







There’s something 

about Lincoln 

, insurance 
that grows on you. 


Its cash value. 


You could end up with a very sizeable sum of 
money as a result of protecting your family 
with Lincoln insurance. 

We’re talking about the kind of plan that 
builds cash values, of course. It's astonishing 
what such a plan can do. By the time your 
youngsters grow up, your policy’s cash value 
can grow to a hefty sum. You could get back 
MORE than the entire amount you've paid in 
— after enjoying years of family protection. 


And you would have had a comfortable reserve 
of cash to borrow on during emergencies! 

Why not talk to a Lincoln National Life 
agent? Let him plan a long-term financial pro- 
gram for you, including family security, guar- 
anteed insurability, emergency income if you 
become disabled, college funds for the children, 
possible tax-deferred benefits, and a com- 
fortable retirement, too. It's surprising what 
a few big ideas and a little money can do! 


One of the world's largest insurance companies — with more than 
$1 7 billion life insurance in force. 


LIFE • HEALTH • ACCIDENT • ANNUITIES • GROUP • PENSIONS 


Cb 

^ L incoln National Life 


Its name indicates its characier 


Fon Wayne, Indiana 


You can’t buy 
a better vodka 
for love nor rubles. 
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Next week 

THE MASTERS, dominated 
for a decade by Arnold Palmer 
and Jack Nicklaus. was won 
by Gay Brewer last year. Now 
a fresh wave of challengers 
tries to turn that into a trend. 

FIERY Jock Semple is. some of 
the time, a trainer of athletic 
teams and a physiotherapist, 
but mostly he is the passion- 
ate defender and protector of 
the storied Boston Marathon. 

MAN OF IRONY is Phil Wool- 
pert, whose matchless achieve- 
ments as a basketball coach 
yielded him no peace, but who 
now finds fulfillment on a 
tranquil campus in San Diego. 
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STRICTLY PROHIBITED 



AT LAST! A TIRI 
TOTAL SAFETY.. 


Delta 140 Super Premium 
is made with tough Dynacor 


QT 


Announcing the most significant de- 
velopment in tire technology in the past decade. 
At last, you get tire safety without paying for it 
with bumps, thumps and other tire noises. 

The Delta 140 Super Premium QT 
uses new advanced Dynaccr high tensile, super- 
strength rayon cord to give it amazing performance 
advantages: durability, stability, handling ease, 
riding comfort and maximum mileage. 

Dynacor holds the tire in true shape. 
No annoying noise, regardless of the weather. No 


uneven wear from flat spotting. A maximum 
safety tire of highest quality. 

Drive the luxury of the full 4-ply 
Delta 140 Super Premium QT. Over 10,000 Delta 
dealers in the U.S. Check the Yellow Pages for 
the one nearest you. 

For the low profile sports look, 
ask about the 

DELTA SUPER WIDE TREAD 
the high performance wide oval tire 


® High tensile, super-strength rayon cord 



BOOKTALK 

Four new volumes, each from Its own 
special perspective, examine the ocean 

B ooks about the sea are like waves along 
a beach; they keep rolling in. As every 
good surfer knows, not every wave is worth 
riding, but in the past few months at least 
four books about the sea and its shores 
have appeared that will reward a reader's 
plunge. 

In the most basic of them, The Ever- 
Changing Sea (Knopf, New York, S7.95), 
Authors David B. Ericson and Gocsta Wol- 
lin deal for the most part with the latest 
oceanographic findings of the Lamont Geo- 
logical Observatory of Columbia University 
of which they are both staff members. 

Their emphasis is on the physical aspects 
of the sea, with chapters on circulation in 
the ocean, changing sea levels, wave forma- 
tion and the face of the earth beneath all 
the water. The book is likely to be of more 
interest to the student than, say, to a fish- 
erman (though there is a chapter on life in 
the depths), but it is well written and high- 
ly informative. One chapter concerns the 
well-publicized Moholc Project, in which sci- 
entists hoped to drill a hole 15,000 to 30,000 
feet deep into the ocean floor until Con- 
gress scotched the project. 

In The Frail Ocean (Coward-McC'ann. 
New York, $5.95), Wesley Marx declaims 
on the spoliation of the sea and its coastal 
regions with all the fervor one might ex- 
pect of a man bearing the names of two 
ideologues. He tells of a mysterious paral- 
ysis that afflicted a Japanese who ate sea- 
food from Minamata Bay and of how sub- 
sequent investigation showed the ailment 
was caused by the toxic mercury effluent dis- 
charged into the water by a chemical facto- 
ry. He discusses the dying kelp beds of the 
California coast and blighting of many es- 
tuaries. Overall, his book is something of a 
mishmash, but it does contain much of in- 
terest and may be of service to those seek- 
ing to stop further corruption of the waters 
around us. 

Along this line, John Clark, president of 
the American Littoral Society, has compiled 
a paper-bound handbook called Fish & Man 
that outlines the problems of the Atlantic 
Coast. Clark warns, as have many before 
him, that the valuable fishery resources of 
the coast are in danger of extreme depletion 
from poorly planned community and indus- 
trial “development," and he gives a statc-by- 
state rundown, from Maine to Florida, on 
the problems and the adequacy or inadequa- 
cy of state laws to meet them. Clark is a biol- 
ogist and, in fact, assistant director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Sports Fishcriesand Wildlife 
Gamefish Laboratory at Sandy Hook, and 
he knows the problems first hand. Fish <5 
Man costs SI, and copies of it may be pro- 
cured by mail from the American Littoral 
continued 
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Fun Shines all the time 


and 


ight. 



always something different to do in 
New Mexico. Most people will enjoy 
Carlsbad Caverns or White Sands, the 
art community of Taos, the fiesta life 
of Santa Fe, or the excitement of 
metropolitan Albuquerque. But many 
will form a love affair with the High 
Country: they will make camp along 
a bubbling stream, or beside a moun 
tain lake, hike or ride through our Pon- 
derosa forests, gaze out over hundreds 
of miles of scenic splendor, ride Amer- 
ica's longest tram. Others will swim, 
play golf or tennis at our fine dude 
ranches in the shadow of the cool blue 
mountains. Many will seek out our 
unique boutiques and shaded patio 
cantinas, dine to mariachi brass or the 
strum of Flamenco guitar, or dance 
the Boogaloo ‘til dawn This is do-it- 
yourself country ... at prices as 
delightful as our magnificent scenery 
This year, enroute to the HemisFair or 
the 1968 Olympics, visit New Mexico 
— where the Fun never sets! 


XIC* 

LAND OF ENCHANT 




Don't start it unless 
you're in a hurry. 

The Mojave 360 takes most 
bikes in the 500 class. And 
leaves more than a few 
650 owners with a sudden 
case of mumbles. 

To make the Mojave this 
quick, we made it lean. Race 
lean. Tough, taut, double 
down tube frame. Competi- 
tion suspension. And the 
highest horsepower-to-weight 


ratio in its class. Stock. 

Jab-fast four speed trans- 
mission. Full bore, five bear- 
ing four stroke engine. With 
a three digit speedometer 
that isn't there just for 
decoration. 

Mojave 360. See it. But 
don't try to catch one if 
you're riding anything else. 

Test ride it at Montgomery Ward. 
If you're timid, just watch. 

Moiave 360, 260 Mojave 360. 260 Scramble's. 





BOOK TALK eontinued 
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Rain’s a pain, muteel depressed, 
look unpressed. Rainfair permanent 
press raincoat ends these miseries. Because 


it’s cured with Koratron! To keep wrinkles 
out. keep shape in. Rainfair, blended of 
Fortrel* polyester and cotton is intrepidly 
tailored and detailed, protected with 
Scotchgard* rain and stain repellent. 

Stays in gTcat shape after sit-ins, roll-ups, 
rain-outs. And never gets 
depressed. \t From $30 to $63. 

Rainfall 

RAIN-TOPCOATS' \ ^ 


0 


Al L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; Milwaukee Boston Store. 
Milwaukee, Bioadsireet's, N.Y.; Jordan Marsh, Boston; 
Dayton Company. Minneapolis; Shillito's. Cincinnati 
and other fine stores. 


Society.Sandy Hook, Highlands, N.J. 07732. 

Finally, there is Marjory Bartlett Sanger’s 
World of the Clear While Heron (Dcvin- 
Adair, New York, SIO), which is not so 
much about the marvelous bird Audubon 
first made known to science in 1832, as 
about the natural and human history of 
the waters in which it lives and the islands 
that dot them: the Florida Keys. 

‘’Like pearls on a string," Mrs. Sanger 
writes, “the islands of the Florida Keys curve 
from the Everglades to Key West. On and 
around them, above and beside them, whole 
colonies of animal and plant life inhabit 
the reefs and shallows, the beaches and ham- 
mocks, the sea and the sky. Something is 
lost if one surveys the landscape with its 
shimmering, multicolored and changeful 
beauty and has not some conception of its 
teeming, and usually hidden, wildlife 
communities.” 

Mrs. Sanger writes of the life of the Keys 
in all its many forms. She writes of the first 
Spanish explorers, shipwrecks (residents of 
Key West reaped as much as SI. 5 million 
one year in salvage), murderous plume hunt- 
ers. Conchs and Cubans, the storms that 
ravaged the chain, and, of course, John 
James Audubon. 

Audubon was already famous when he 
arrived at the Keys in the revenue cutter 
the smugglers called Lady of the Green Man- 
lie. "It is no secret," says Mrs. Sanger, 
"that Audubon had been disappointed in 
northern Florida. . . . 

"But from aboard the Lady he gazed with 
‘delightful feelings” on the jade water of Flor- 
ida Bay with its bands of cobalt and citron 
and apple-green, its milky marl and sculp- 
tured reefs and coral sand, its ‘flocks of 
birds that covered the shelly beaches’ and 
the countless islands the Spaniards had called 
coyos, ‘little isles.’ ” 

There is an enthralling chapter on Henry 
Flagler’s effort to build the railroad to Key 
West. In 1906 more than a hundred Tailroad 
laborers were killed by a hurricane; three 
years later 40 more died in another storm, but 
Flagler finally completed the line in 1912 and 
rode the first train in celebration. "He had 
been eighty-two just twenty days before. He 
was frail, with eyesight that had failed badly. 
But no matter how it felt about the railroad, 
the city gave him a gala welcome. Conchs and 
Cubans crowded into the station on Trumbo 
Island. Many of them had never seen a train 
before. A thousand school children threw 
rose petals at an already legendary figure who 
wept because he could not sec them. It is pa- 
thetically easy to identify Flagler in the pho- 
tographs of the festivities. He is the one hold- 
ing the big white handkerchief to his face." 
Artist John Henry Dick has contributed 43 
superb line drawings to help make Mrs. San- 
ger's book one of the most rewarding of the 
season. 

—Robert H. Boyle 
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THAT GIVES YOU 
WITHOUT THUMP 



FULL 4-PLY 140 SUPER PREMIUM TIRES 


DELTA TIRE CORPORATION 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 48235 



LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Our annual Baseball Issue package, 
which begins on page 50 with William 
Leggett's appraisal of the season ahead, 
includes a detailed analysis of each of 
the 20 major league teams, presents 
two dozen full-color photographs of 
key players and exciting moments in 
the season past and concludes with a 
report from the other side of the fence — 
the first of two articles by Sal (The 
Barber I Maglic. onetime pitching star 
for the Giants and Dodgers and, until 
last fall, the pitching coach of 1967's 
sensational Boston Red Sox. 

After Maglie was fired by the Red 
Sox, we surmised that he might have 
sonic interesting things to say, not just 
about the Boston situation but about 
his own rather turbulent career as a 
pitcher. Writer Mark Mulvoy. a Bos- 
ton boy who is acquainted with Mag- 
lie. got in touch with Sal at his home 
in Niagara Falls. "I had a little trou- 
ble tracking him down." Mulvoy says. 
"Then I remembered eating with him 
in Kansas City one night last August. 

I figured we’d go to the Stockyards 
for some steak, but Sal gave the cab- 
bie some crazy address, and after a 15- 
minutc ride through dark streets and 
down little alleys we got to a place 
called Gaetano's. Sal knew the owner, 
the bartender and half the people in 
the place, and we had a superb Italian 
dinner wi\h a mwctooB red wimt. Sad 

loves good Italian food. Sd I checked 
around and found that in Niagara 
Falls, Sal cats at the Como Restaurant. 
I called him there and told him about 
the idea, and he was so much for it he 
almost jumped through the phone." 

Senior Editor Robert H. Boyle went 
to Maglie's home to work with him. 
"Niagara Falls in the winter is not 
my idea of a junket.” Boyle says. "I 
kept suggesting to Sal that wc go to 
Florida to get that spring-training 
mood, but he said he had all his scrap- 
books right there at hom£= Actually, 
our sessions were very pleasant. I used 
to be a fanatic Dodger fan. and I dread- 
ed the days when Maglic pitched for 


the Giants against us. but when he even- 
tually came over to the Dodgers I was 
overjoyed. The first time I ever saw 
Maglie pitch was in 1950 at the Polo 
Grounds. He had pitched four straight 
shutouts and had something like 45 
consecutive scoreless innings — very 
close to Carl Hubbell's National 
League record— when Gus Bell of the 
Pirates hit a cheap home run down 
that phony right-field line. It didn't 
go 270 feet. I mentioned that to Sal, 
and he not only remembered the day 
and the score and the batter, he re- 
membered the pitch he threw, a curve- 
ball inside. Sal has extraordinary re- 
call, and working with him is merely 
a matter of guiding him chronologi- 
cally. The words are all his. He was 
great to listen to. I’m only sorry that 
the assignment is finished, because I 
could have listened to him for weeks. 
Except that next time I’d like it to be 
in Florida." 

Margaret Millar, the noted mystery 
writer whose story on bird watching 
begins on page 104, was the first of 
her family to take up bird watching, 
but she was not the first to have an arti- 
cle on the subject in Sports Illus- 
trated. That honor goes to her equally 
noted mystery-writer husband. Ken 
(pen name: Ross Macdonald), who 
wro\e for us \S\. AprVi b, \^iA) cm \Vie 
plight of the vanishing California con- 
dor. We were gently reminded of this 
by Mr. Millar when wc phoned to talk 
to his wife about excerpting her book. 
The Birds and the Beasts Were There. 
‘ I've been told." he said, "that the 
story I did for you is going to be read 
into the Congressional Record in sup- 
port of a conservation bill.” Being a 
bird watcher, he was obviously pleased. 
Being author watchers, so are we. 
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Free lifetime supply of Faultless Golf Balls 



Just fill in and sign the coupon. 

Take it to your pro shop or favorite golf ball outlet. You’ll receive 
a free lifetime supply of the amazing new 1968 Faultless Long- 
Distance Golf Ball: One ball. 

That’s right. One ball. 

You could spend the rest of your life clubbing it— and not cut it. 
Because Faultless is a one-piece solid ball. It’s like hitting a new ball 
every time you swing. There’s no cover to smile up at your mistakes. 
Nothing inside to get out of round, out of balance. 

That’s why a ’68 Faultless shoots straightcr, putts truer. 

You'll like the new satisfying click and feel of the 1968 Faultless. 
You can hit one just as far— or farther— than a conventional ball. 

Professional or Futura, both new Faultless models conform with 
all U.S.G.A. rules. (We don't call them Faultless for nothing.) 

Sorry. Only one free lifetime supply to a customer. So if you lose 
yours, good for us. 

Because we think you’ll be back for another lifetime supply or 
two. Or more. Even if you have to pay for them. 


Good for one free Faultless Golf Ball 

Fill in the coupon. Then take it to any participating pro 
shop or golf ball outlet anil exchange it for one new 
Faultless Golf Ball absolutely free. This free offer ex- 
pires June I. 1968. 

Name 
Address 


(Please prin 1 


City 


State 


—Zip- - 


To the dealer: To he valid, each coupon must be signed by you. 
You will be shipped a replacement hall (or every coupon you 
mail to us in envelopes provided by your Faultless representative. 
This coupon good only for the product specified- Oiler void wher- 
ever taxed, restricted, or prohibited by law. Cash redemption 
value l /20 cent. 

Dealer’s signature- - 
Address— 

Faultless Rubber Company. Box 2i 


1. Ashland. Ohio 


When it’s 
time to pay 
the toll: 


Zip! Down 
goes your 
window 
and it doesn’t 
cost you 
any effort. 


Order GM 
power windows 
on your new 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick, 
or Cadillac. 



Ternstedt Division of General Motors 




How to succeed in business 
without starting there. 

After college, start your business career where the challenges 
come sooner. Where you'll get more out of your first 
job experience. Choose Army Officer Candidate School. 

The minute the Army pins bars on your shoulders, you take 
command. You guide. You counsel. You lead. 

You make decisions. You take on important responsibilities. 

You would have to work for years in a civilian job before 
you'd get anywhere near this kind of success-building experience 
No wonder OCS-trained Army officers make it big in the 
Army and in business. At a younger age. 

In the more responsible jobs. 

Your future, your decision . . . choose ARMY OCS. 


Army Opportunities SI 4-15-68 

Dept. 100 

Hampton, Va. 23369 

Please send me your booklet. "Your Career as an Army Officer." 
Name 

Address 

City State Zip Code 

Phone Age 

College Class of. 



They Don’t Look Any Stronger” 


Crescent sockets are stronger . . . much 
stronger than necessary to meet govern- 
ment standards. (Not bad when you 
consider lots of other socket wrenches 
don’t even reach minimum specs). 
Crescent sockets have thinner side- 
walls than most others too. They’ll fit 
into more tight places. So, they’re 
handier as well as stronger. 
The big reason is in the 
select alloy steel. It’s an 
expensive grade that’s a 
whole lot tougher than 
it has to be to meet mini- 
mum specs. But you get 
a set of sockets you can 
really lean on. If one ever lets 
you down, Crescent guarantees 
to replace it free. And that goes for 
any other Crescent tool. 


CRESCENT^ 

At leading hardware stores. 


How AM’s total copy system made 
a lasting impression for Sinclair’s Dino. 



A-M quality turned out to be as important as A-M cost 
to the Sinclair Refining Company’s Western Regional 
Office. Here’s why. 

The A-M systems specialist had stressed the great 
economy of his total copy system. The Sinclair people 
were certainly impressed by our low cost per copy. But 
they said even nicer things about the “personal and 
original-looking" black-and-white contrast of the A-M 
copies. 


Our Copier-Duplicator system went in, the competi- 
tion’s went out. 

We suggest you start pumping new quality and econ- 
omy into your paperwork communications now. Call your 
A-M systems specialist and get everything started (in- 
cluding him). He's at any one of our 143 total-service 
offices around the country. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Department X, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44117. 


COPIER' DUPLICATOR division CORPORATION 

helping people communicate 


WE’VE GOT THE NAME 
FOR THE GAME. 



What’s in a name? 
Plenty. Plenty of great 
golf, if the name 
is Wilson. 

Wilson has been leading 
the way down the 
fairway for years with 
its K-28 clubs. Here’s 
why so many golfers 
buy them: 

They like the glistening 
ebony Strata-Bloc' 
woods. Layers of tough 
maple are bonded 
together for strength 
and Aqua-Tite® sealed 
to keep out moisture and 



Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove. Ill A subsidiary ol Ling-Temco-Vought. Inc 


For your new clubs and 
balls, pick Wilson — the 
name that’s number one. 

U)i£&on: 


maintain perfect balance. 
They strongly approve 
the dynamically balanced 
K-28 irons, with weight 
scientifically placed for 
maximum power where 
club head meets ball- 
And they unanimously 
favor the extra distance 
built into the K-28 ball, 
too. And its polyurethane 
finish that stays white 
for life! 

The acclaim is a matter 
of record. But K-28 
performance is something 
else. Something you can 
feel and see and puff up 
with pride about. 


AND IT ADDS UP 
TO A NICE CARD. 



You pull up to a traffic light. Heads turn. You look in the rearview mirror. Eyes follow. 
Corvette’s that kind of car. The kind of car that makes you feel the whole world is watching. 
The kind of car that brings out the driver in you. And why not? Everything’s in your favor. 
Sleek aerodynamic fuselage. Four-wheel disc brakes. Independent suspension all around. 



Corvette Sting Ray Convertible. Sports Class winner of Motor Trend’s 1968 Achievement Award 





WINDBREAKER gives you protection by the pound in a 
jacket that tips the scale in ounces. So few ounces you'll 
hardly be aware of them. It*s the cotton fabric that weighs 
the balance in you r favor. Sturdy, tightly woven comfort- 
able cotton duck, light weight champion against wind. 


Notice the snap-down pockets, the West Point cadet col- 
lar. The rough-weather hood is neatly tucked in. Bone 
(as shown here), navy or orange; in sizes S, M, L, XL; 
about $14.00. Available at good stores across the country. 
COTTON PRODUCERS INSTITUTE. BOX 12253, MEMPHIS.TENN. 3B112. 




Piper Cherokee D carries (our in quiet luxury, cruises 143 mph. 

Have you ever thought how useful it would be 
if you could fly...or how satisfying? 

Some people have learned to fly strictly 
for business. They profit from being able 
to jump into their plane whenever busi- 
ness is brewing. Others flv strictly for 
pleasure. They’ve found in flying a chal- 
lenging new endeavor that gives them a 
whole new interest and outlook ... a truly 
satisfying sport that never loses its fasci- 
nation. Many have happily discovered 
that flying lets you mix pleasure with 
business Little wonder hundreds of 
thousands of people have taken up flying. 

How about you? 

If the appeal of such practical sport 
has ever crossed your mind, we have 
a suggestion. Go see your nearby Piper 


dealer (he's listed in the Yellow Pages), 
and try that Special $5 Introductory 
Flight Lesson he’s offering. 

You’ll be introduced to an expert gov- 
ernment-rated flight instructor and a 
good looking, sturdy, all-metal Piper 
Cherokee, with modern low wing, wide 
tread tricycle landing gear, and big. 
roomy cabin that inspires confidence. 
Then you’ll take off. climb, fly around 
getting the feel of the controls. To climb, 
ease back on the wheel; to descend, ease 
forward. Turn as you do in a boat or a 
car. We think you'll like it. 

If you do, your Piper dealer will be 
glad to set up a training program to suit 


your convenience. In 8 to 12 lessons you 
can be flying solo; in a few months you 
can have your Private Pilot’s license. Not 
at all complicated . . . and fascinating 
every step of the way. The cost? About 
the same as you’d spend for golf or ski 
equipment and enough lessons to be 
proficient. - 

Why not try a lesson today? 

This great new experience is as close 
as your Piper dealer. Or write for Flight 
Facts Kit, Dept. Sl-2. 

PIPER 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa 17745 (Main Offices) 

Vero Beach. Fla 32960 




The Round Tire is 

Mile-ier 



It gives you at least 3 ,000 extra miles 


Notice we say “at least.” That’s what 
“mile-ier” means. The Round Tire — 
Atlas Plycron* — has a husky overall 
construction that helps it roll at least 
3,000 miles further than tires that 
come on most new cars. Once again, 
road tests against complete sets of 


tires for new 1968 cars proved it. 

One good reason for this extra mile- 
age is the muscular Atlas Plycron 
tread. It’s “tread-ier,” because it’s 
made of tough, long-lasting rubber 
compounds. This tread has a unique 
design that puts more of its surface 


on the road. Where you need it. And 
this tread is backed by full 4-ply con- 
struction. Safety? We safety-tested 
the Atlas Plycron 54 different ways. 
So you can be sure. Get Atlas Plycron 
tires and start thousands of miles 
ahead ! 


ATLAS 

Tires . Batteries • Accessories 

Sold at over 50,000 leading service stations 


See what’s new in boats for ’68! 



CAVALIER. Value-packed family boats from 
17 to 36 leel. Seaworthy marine-plywood 
hulls with smooth sides (Futures) and lap- 
strake sides (Seastrakes). 


CRUSADER. Two sturdy low-priced cruisers 
of 30 and 36 It.; unusual values with Phil- 
ippine mahogany hulls and double bottoms 
handsome nautical Interiors. 


SEA SKIFF. Featuring Corinthian (carvel 
skiff) and Clipper (round-bilge, full lap- 
strake) models 25 to «3 ft. Open boats, 
cruisers, and ovemighters. 


COMMANDER. America's finest fiberglass 
fleet, built with the industry's most advanced 
technology. Luxury cruisers, yachts, and 
sport fishermen 27 to 47 feet. 



ROAMER. Beautiful yachts of steel or aluminum, offering 
extra safety and seaworthiness and requiring minimum 
maintenance. Luxurious models from 37 to 57 feet. 



CHRIS-CRAFT. Constellations. The finest Philippine maho- 
gany cruisers and yachts afloat. 7 models from 30 to 65 ft. 
Chris-Craft sport boats also featured. 



CORSAIR. High-performance sport boats of quality fiber- 
glass construction. TransdriveK and inboard models from 
17V5 ft. to 23 ft. including famous Lancer deep-vees. 


Wfe’ll send you any 2 catalogs free 
-or all 7 for $2.00. 


SI "l 

Chris-Craft Corporation 2 

Pompano Beach, Florida 33061 J 

□ I enclose two dollars ($2.00); please send me a complete set of seven | 
catalogs. (Canadian money accepted at par.) 

OR Please send me absolutely free the two catalogs checked below: [ 

□ Chris-Craft Catalog Q Roamer Catalog 

□ Crusader Folder □ Corsair Folder 

□ Sea Skiff Catalog □ Cavalier Catalog 

□ Commander Catalog 

BONUS: All orders will include free literature on Chris-Craft Sailboats, i 

Name { 

Address J 

City Slate Zip S 


Hurry! Mail coupon now; offer expires May31, 1968 ! 






NEW TOURNEY ACTION SHAFT 
has perfect flex action to help you get 
shots up faster, out farther. 


One of these 
new MacGregor 
Clubs 

is right for you! 


MT or DX? One can help you 
to a better game. 

MT TOURNEY CLUBS arc 
for optimum trajectory. New 
Tourney Action Shaft gets 
shots up faster and out farther. 
Solid Persimmon woods (the 
Pro's won't use anything else) 
feature a Four-Way Roll that 
minimizes hooks and slices for 
more fairway yardage. New 
back design on wide-faced irons 
concentrates weight evenly be- 
hind entire hitting area. Every- 
thing contributes to greater 
distance with excellent control. 


Then who needs the DX Tourney? 

DX TOURNEYS arc for golf- 
ers who finesse their shots — the 
strong hitter who can fade, 
draw, loft or punch at will. You 
supply the power and the shot 
— the DX does exactly what 
you command. Tourney Flex 
Shaft, solid Persimmon woods 
and classic compact blade irons 
all spell added control. 

MT or DX? It depends on your 
game but one is right for you. 
Just say “MacGregor Tour- 
ney” and let your Pro lake it 
from there. Write for 1968 
MacGregor Professional Golf 
Equipment Buyer's Guide. 
Dept. SWT 415. 


%zcGneqoz 

THE GREATEST NAME * IN GOLF 


CONSUMER DIVISION • BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 

I-7S at linnon Road • CintinnaU. Ohio «215 




TOURNEY FLEX SHAFT offers con- 
trolled action that lets you add finesse 
to your more difficult shots. 




Live below your means. 


If you'd like to get around the high cost 
of living, we hove a suggestion: 

Cut down on the high cost of getting 
around. 

And buy a Volkswagen. It's only $1699*. 

That's around $1200 less than the aver- 
age amount paid for a new car today. 
Heave it in the bank. More's coming.) 


A VW saves you hundreds of dollars on 
upkeep over the years. 

It takes pints, not quarts, of oil. 

Not one iota of antifreeze. 

And it gets about 27 miles to the gallon. 
The average car (thirsty devil that it is) 
only gets 14. 

So the more you drive, the more you save. 


And chances are, you'll drive if for years 
and years. (Since we never change the 
style, a VW never goes out of style.) 

Of course, a VW's not much 
to look at. So a lot of people 
buy a big flashy car just to save 
face. 

Try putting that in the bank. 




he briefs 
for men who 
could never 
stand briefs. 


* 



You might call this a brief comfort story. Because 
Allen-A has taken briefs and actually made them com- 
fortable. 

First of all, they give you excellent support. (The 
reason many men wear briefs in the first place.) 

But what also makes Allen-A “Dittos” briefs spe- 
cial are things they don't do. They don’t ride up. Or 
pinch. Or crawl. 

How come? Because these Permanent Press briefs 
made with 50% Quintess™ polyester and 50% combed 
cotton have a remarkable ability to keep in shape. 
And in place. And to stay smooth and wrinklefree. 

What gives them this shape-retaining strength is 
Quintess polyester, a Phillips 66 fiber. And Allen-A’s 
special process makes “Dittos” shrink resistant. They 
stay comfortable after washing. 

The briefs (along with soft comfortable “Dittos” 
Permanent Press T-shirts and athletic shirts made 
with Quintess polyesterand combed cotton) are x-v 
available at department and men’s stores. /Allem 

Of course, another comfortable thing about l a ) 
Allen-A “Dittos” is the price. 2 for only $3.00. Vlx 

QUIIVTHSPDLYESTER 



SCORECARD 


REFLECTIONS 

The cancellation of numerous sporting 
events as a consequence of the assassi- 
nation of the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther 
King was a proper if incidental re- 
sponse to the tragedy and its riotous 
aftermath. But the killing may have a 
deeper effect on sport than the mere re- 
scheduling of this week's athletic com- 
petitions. In particular, it may influence 
the decisions of some of our black ath- 
letes in regard to participation in the 
Mexico City Olympics. 

Long-jumper Ralph Boston, who has 
steadfastly refused to join a Negro boy- 
cott of the Games, says he is now reas- 
sessing his position. "For the first time 
since the talks about the boycott be- 
gan." Boston says, "I feel that I really 
have a valid reason to boycott. I sat 
and thought about it. and I see that if 
I go to Mexico City and represent the 
United States I would be representing 
people like the one that killed Dr. King. 
And there are more people like that go- 
ing around. I feel that I shouldn't rep- 
resent people like that. On the other 
hand. I feel if I don't go and someone 
else wins the medal and it goes to an- 
other country I haven't accomplished 
anything cither. 

"It is disturbing when a guy cannot 
even talk to people and he is shot for 
that. It makes you think that Stokely 
Carmichael and Rap Brown are right. 
All my life I felt that violence wasn't 
the way to deal with the problem. How 
do you keep feeling this way when things 
like that keep happening'.’ How?" 

BUM IDEA 

Waiting for his spring fashion show to 
begin last week in Lincoln Center’s Phil- 
harmonic Hall. Designer Bill Blass was 
complaining about his male models: 
"They take so much longer to dress than 
girls do." You could hardly blame them. 
Who. for instance, wants to rush right 
into the Philharmonic in yellow, square- 
toed gillie shoes (S55), or in the bluc- 
vclvct dressing gown (SI 75) that Mr. Blass 


suggests is perfect for shooting pool? 

There were a number of other sport- 
ing outfits in the collection— a $1,000 
raccoon coat that doubles as a bedspread 
and a "non-shooting shooting jacket for 
bird watchers." Blass capped his show 
with a battered-looking fisherman's hat 
($20) worn by a model with a day-old 
beard. The beard was a nice touch, but 
the hat needed something— perhaps 
some sweat around the hatband. 

GIVING THEM THE RASPBERRY 

As might have been expected, it is Leo 
Durochcr who has come up with the 
most distinctive interpretation of base- 
ball's contentious new spitball rule. He 
has been using it to give an intentional 
walk. The rule, its amendments having 
been amended, now reads, “The pitch- 
er shall not bring his pitching hand in 
contact with his mouth or lips while in 
the 18-foot circle surrounding the pitch- 
er's rubber. Penalty: For violation of 
this part of this rule, the umpire shall im- 
mediately call a ball." 

In the eighth inning of a recent game 
between Cleveland and Chicago, Cub 
Pitcher Jim Ellis had a 3-and-0 count 
on Dave Nelson with a runner on third. 
The game was tied. Durocher leaned out 
of the dugout and yelled to Ellis, "Go 
to your mouth." Ellis dutifully licked 
his finger, flagrantly, defiantly and 
shamelessly. The umpire immediately 
called ball four, and the batter went to 
first. Ellis struck out the next man. end- 
ing the inning. In the ninth, the Indians 
got runners on first and third with no- 
body out. Strategy called for an inten- 
tional pass, and Durocher ordered Ellis 
to lick his fingers again — four times. An- 
other walk. 

"This shows just how ridiculous the 
rule is," Indian Manager Alvin Dark 
said. Durocher's idea not only saves time 
and the pitcher’s energy, it eliminates 
the risk of a wild pitch, a balk, the catch- 
er balking by stepping out too soon, or 
a steal by a runner. 

Always on the lookout for a chance 


to needle the Establishment- any estab- 
lishment— Durocher has become some- 
thing of an expert at free interpretation 
of new rules. Last year Leo sprung the 
"pinch-kneeler." This derived from a 
league directive that said the "next bat- 
ter" must be out of the dugout and in 
the on-deck circle when the previous bat- 
ter is at the plate. The aim of the di- 
rective, of course, was to keep the pitch- 
er from malingering in the pleasant shade 
of the dugout and thus delaying the game 
when his turn came to bat. Durochcr de- 
veloped the technique of sending a guy 
"to kneel for the pitcher" in the on- 
deck circle. The pinch-kncclcr's duty was 
simply to go out and kneel and sweat 
and knead a resin bag and, generally, 
to look interested in the game while the 
Cub pitcher stayed in the cool of the dug- 
out. When the pitcher was up, Duro- 
cher would call the pinch-kneeler back 
and send the pitcher to the plate. 

LARGE ORDER 

For years, the Bron-Shoc Company in 
Columbus, Ohio has been bronzing baby 
shoes for doting parents, but recently 
the firm received an unusual order. The 



Kansas State alumni club wanted one 
of the size 21EEE sneakers of Nick Pino, 
the school’s l' 1 " basketball player, made 
into a trophy. "The job dwarfed any- 
thing we have ever done." Vice Pres- 
ident Robert Greene said, hardly choos- 
ing his words with care. "It was just 
before the copper strike ended, and I 
was afraid we would run out of ma- 
terials." 

Pino is a gentle giant who lacked ag- 
gressiveness and did not win a starting 
position on the Wildcat squad until his 
senior year. This season, however, he 

continued 
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Let us be your Investment Information Center 


What to look for in the“fine 
annual reports: a memory- 


Of the millions of financial reports now pouring info America s mail- 
boxes, many will go straight into America's trash cans. Pity — because 
these reports often contain information of vital importance to investors. 
For Merrill Lynch’s 36-page basic guide to understanding financial re- 


ports, clip coupon. Meanwhile, 
glance over these five sometimes 
overlooked— but often revealing — 
elements which can bear on a 
stock's past, present and possible 
future. 

Confronted by stacks of annual re- 
ports, even the most seasoned inves- 
tor may overlook significant details. 

This five-point Merrill Lynch 
checklist is by no means exhaustive. 
But it may remind you of some of the 
key factors that analysts study— and on 
which they formulaic widely followed 
recommendations to investors. 

Note: Remember that Merrill 
Lynch’s interpretation of financial re- 
ports. supplemented by up-to-date 
data our Research Department gleans 
on more than 2.200 companies, is al- 
ways yours for the asking. 

Divid ends 
Paid out, or paid in? 

Many investors consider a generous 
dividend sufficient reason for buying 
a company's stock . May be. Maybe not. 

Check the balance sheet in your 
company's annual report for the 
amount of earnings retained, as well 
as the amount paid to shareholders. 

It is frequently more beneficial— to 
a company and its shareholders — for 
the company to pay little or nothing 
in dividends, and to plow the maxi- 
mum amount of earnings back into 
the business. 

Reason: by retaining earnings, a 
company may avoid issuing new 



Clip coupon for this 
free 36-page booklet. 


stock, or borrowing at today's 
high interest rates. Reinvestment 
of retained earnings could enable 
a company to grow, and, hope- 
fully. to increase profits. 

Moral: Think twice before rejecting 
a stock simply because it pays a less- 
than-generous cash dividend. Look 
what has happened to Xerox and IBM 
over the long run. 

Non-recurrin q [terns 
Don’t mistake a flash in the pan 
for genuine gold 

If a company’s earnings have risen 
spectacularly-with no significant in- 
crease in sales— it’s worth your while 
to scrutinize the report for a reason. 

Competition may have fallen by the 
wayside. Management may have 
changed. Any one of a dozen factors 
may have made a contribution that 


will, hopefully, be repeated in years 
to come. Or. you may find from a 
scrutiny of the income statement that 
there has been a bonanza in the form 
of non-recurring income. 

Example: a mining company, 
with 10,000 shares of common, 
has earnings one year of $100,- 
000. Next year, the company 
sells off an unworked claim for 
$200,000. Earnings-per-share 
zoom from $10 to $30. Triple. 
But next year? 

Non-recurring income may come 
from property sales, tax refunds, dis- 
posal of subsidiaries or a thousand 
generally unrepeatable special items. 
Non-recurring losses can take place, 
too. Either can present the unwary in- 
vestor with a distorted idea of a com- 
pany's future earnings potential. 

R and D 

Will new processes 
revolutionize profits? 

When a company has exciting new 
product developments afoot or ahead, 
you'll frequently find significant de- 
tails in its annual reports. 

Two samples from the thousands 
of reports our analysts screen: Last 
year's Reynolds Metals report told of 
a record 1 22 patents awarded to the 
company; the most recent Ampex re- 
port stated that 67% of the year's 
sales were derived from products 4 
years old or less. 

Naturally, no company will reveal 
confidential details of its projects and 
patents in a public document. But 
canny investors, reading between the 
lines, often reap a valuable idea of 
a company’s willingness to look ahead 
—and hence to its potential for “glam- 
our” in the market. 


print”of this month’s flood of 
jogger from Merrill Lynch 


Conversion of convertibles 
A poke in the eye— or a shot 
in the arm— for the common? 

Study the footnotes to your com- 
pany's financial statements for details 
of outstanding convertible preferreds 
or bonds. Conversion of these senior 
securities into common can impair or 
improve carnings-per-share. 

Suppose a company has earnings 
of $10,000,000. with one million 
shares of common, and half-a-million 
shares of 4 % preferred, convertible 
at one for one. outstanding. Payment 
on the preferred dividend is $2,000.- 
000. leaving $8,000,000. F.arnings- 
pcr-sharc of common: $8. 

If the convertibles arc converted, 
there is no preferred dividend to 
pay, but the $10,000,000 earn- 
ings must be divided by onc-and- 
a-half-million common shares. 
(One million of the old common, 
plus half a million of the new 
common.) Earnings-pcr-sharc 
drop to $6.67. A fall of a dollar 
thirty-three. 

Another company has the same earn- 
ings of $10,000,000, the same mil- 
lion shares of common, the same half- 
million shares of preferred, also con- 
vertible at one for one. But dividend 
on the preferred is 7/2%. Payment 
on preferred dividend: $3,750,000. 
Farnings remaining: $6,250,000. 
Earnings-pcr-sharc of common: 
$6.25. 

If the convertibles of this com- 
pany are converted, a heavier 
preferred dividend is eliminated. 
Result: earnings-per-share ($10.- 
000,000 divided by one-and-a- 
half-million shares) rise to $6.67. 
At i increase of fortx-two cents. 


Invitation: If your company's annual 
report docs not give you all the de- 
tails on convertibles you need, call, 
write, or stop by a Merrill Lynch of- 
fice. If you hold convertible securities 
yourself, check with us to make sure 
that no special provision - such as a 
call or time limit — may be putting 
your interests in jeopardy. 

Bonds 

Is a major vintage coming 
to maturity? 

Many companies took advantage of 
the low interest rates of the 40's and 
50's to issue debt securities such as 
bonds. Some of them are coming due 
for redemption. You'll generally find 
the principal amounts, and the dates 
on which they're due. in the fine print 
of the footnotes to a company's finan- 
cial statements. 

To raise new debt capital to replace 
such securities in today's markets, a 


company must either pay materially 
higher interest rates, or ■‘sweeten" its 
issues with convertibility or warrant 
provisions, or both. Either method 
may cause a drop in a company’s 
carnings-per-share of common stock. 

Example: a company has $20,- 
000,000 of 3% bonds due for re- 
demption. Bond interest payable: 
$600,000. If the company refinances 
the bonds at 6% , the interest will rise 
to $1,200,000. 

Bond interest is a pre-tax expense, 
so only about $300,000 (half the in- 
crease) is lost to net earnings. None- 
theless. $300,000 is $300,000. If the 
company has a million shares of com- 
mon outstanding, it's 30 cents a share! 

If you're in doubt about the possi- 
ble effects of refinancing on the price 
of any company's stock (or on its 
bonds) ask for our Research Depart- 
ment's opinion. No cost or obligation. 

Investigate - then invest. 




MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


NC 


FREE 36-PAGE BOOKLET 5,4 1 

To: Merrill Lynch, P. O. Box 333, 

Wall Street Station. New York, New York 10005. 

Please send me — without charge or obligation — your booklet "How to 
read a Financial Report," explaining in simple terms the jargon of 
balance sheets and income statements, and how to interpret them 


CITY 


STATE 


SCORECARD continued 



ew 

rom the new 
outh Bend 
lompany 


Once an ordinary fly line gets worn, 
or snagged on a rock, it’s usually 
done for. The plastic coating gets 
pierced, the line becomes water- 
logged and stops floating. 

But new Super Aerofloat is no 
ordinary fly line. We put two coats 
of extra-tough plastic over our 
oraided nylon core. And in between 
we put millions of microscopic flo- 
tation spheres. 

Super Aerofloat keeps on float- 


ing even after a snag because the 
spheres aren’t interconnected the 
way bubbles in ordinary line are. It 
floats high, for easy pick-up. And 
it's so smooth, it shoots through the 
guides with unbelievable speed. 

In levels, double, weight-forward, 
and salt water tapers, plus specially 
designed tapered shooting heads. 
New 3-in-1 package has line, clean- 
er, and mono leader all at one low 
price. See it at your dealer’s. 


Send 500 for new South Bend Catalog in color, plus new folder on fly fish- 
ing, plus special 20-pg. Bonus Book of fishing tips. South Bend Tackle Co. 
Division of Gladding Corp.. Box 365 IAB, Dept. AN Miami, Fla. 33148. 




A fly line that only a fish 
can pull under 


was a major factor in State’s winning 
the Big Eight Championship. Pino's shoe 
will be awarded annually to the team's 
“most inspirational player." K State 
may have quite a time finding an ath- 
lete big enough to fill it. 

THE SCOT 

Jim Clark, 32. racing's foremost driver 
and the only one to win both the world 
driving championship and the Indianap- 
olis 500 in the same year, was killed last 
Sunday on a course near Heidelberg, 
Germany in a comparatively modest 
Formula II race. On a bend in the fifth lap 
his Lotus Cosworth-Ford inexplicably 
spun ofT the road at better than 150 
mph and crashed into trees. He appar- 
ently was killed outright. The track was 
wet. but then Clark was famous for his 
safe driving in rainy weather. The prob- 
able cause of the accident was a defect 
in the car's rear suspension. 

Two weeks ago in Indianapolis, after 
Clark had tested a new turbine racer at 
astonishing speeds, he had dinner with 
some friends in a local restaurant. In 
the air was an intense, expectant feeling 
about the car and the coming 500-mile 
race, in which Clark likely would be the 
favorite. It was a happy affair with much 
laughter, and when someone brought up 
the risks of racing Jim Clark scoffed. 
"When you are racing there isn't time 
to worry about the dangers," he said. 

SMASHING SUCCESS 

The drama could have been a Japanese 
adaptation of a western movie. The 
scene: a card game. Two Oriental card- 
players. poker-faced, are seated at a 
table. 

“You cheat!" shouts one man. pull- 
ing a knife. “Hai," screams the other, 
leaping to his feet. He strikes the wood- 
en card table with a blow of his hand, 
neatly cleaving it in two. 

The 3,000 spectators cheered lustily. 
The performance and others like it 
were part of the Karate Grand Cham- 
pionship of North America held in New 
York. It was a cheerful combination 
of Oriental decorum and American base- 
ball manners. 

"I welcome you," said Korean Jhoon 
Rhee. over the loudspeaker, "to the joy- 
ful anxiety of the peaceful use of our 
karate tournament." And what sports 
fan docs not like joyful anxiety? 

Before long a cry was heard that meant 
karate had truly arrived in New York. 

continued 
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Spalding Executive clubs 
with aluminum shafts. 


These clubs will make you 
hit the ball further. 

Whether you like it or not. 


The reason is simple. Spalding’s new Executive 
clubs arc made with special aluminum shafts. 
They feel like steel but they’re lighter. So they give 
you more speed with the same swing power. 

And their lightness allowed us to do a radical 
thing. We took some of the weight we saved from 
the shaft and put it in the club head, in a new way. 
The extra club head weight guarantees you more 
power on impact. 

Whether you like it or not, you’ve got to hit the 
ball further. You’ll like it. 



The 

American Way 



The first Stewardess College. 

This may be the hardest college to enter in the U.S. 

Only one applicant in forty is accepted. The training is the longest in the airline 
industry because it's training in service, not just a beauty course. 


Competition is at the heart of it. 
Airlines have to work hard 
to win customers. 

So flying gets easier 
and better every year. 

Here are some things American 
has done to stay out front. 




The first 

Youth Fare, Family Fare & Military Fare. 

American was the first to apply for these re- 
duced fares, which quickly became standard 
for the industry. Now every airline can con- 



The first contmnons in-flight 
maintenance check. 


This is an amazing gadget in 
the plane that keeps constant track 
of engine wear. And of almost 
every other kind of wear. It lets us 
see a repair job coming long before it’s 
needed. Not on all our planes yet, 
but we’re working on it. 





The first airline to seat everyone within 5 rows of the movie. 

Astro-Color is one of those great simple ideas. We put 14 screens 
around the plane so everyone has a good seat for the show. 


The first airline to check baggage at the curb. 

No lugging luggage. 

No standing in line. 

No weighing in. 

You just leave it 
with us and 
go straight 
to the plane. 


The first computerised 
reservation system. 

We started with I 
automatic reservations units I 
in 1946. Today, we own the I 
world's largest business I 
computer— "Sabre”. I 
It can check on 1 
seat availability in a I 

split second ; in another, | 

it can reserve the seat for you. It also 
remembers your name 
and phone number, special food requests, 
rent-a-car orders, dozens of other facts. 


fuse you with discounts for wives traveling men on standby, and combinations of the 
with husbands, children 12 to 21 on standby, above except on certain days. If you’re really 
families of three, four and five people, service- confused, call American. We started it all. 

The first fan-jet airline. 

We introduced the fan-jet 
to get our planes off the ground 30% faster 



Fly the American Way 

American Airlines 





For the man who wouldrit settle for a second-best anything. 


Compared with other wagons, Chrysler's 
Town & Country isn't a wagon at all. 

It's sort of the penthouse of luxury cars. 
With feature after standard feature you'd 
expect to be optional. 

383 cubic inch V-8 with automatic 
transmission. 

Power brakes and power steering. 
All-vinyl interiors. Complete carpeting. 


Getting the picture? Town & Country is a 
world apart from the plain-vanilla wagons. 

And its options let you pile luxury on luxury. 

Add a 7-position steering wheel. Power 
windows. Power door locks. Six-way 
power seat. 

And three options nobody else has. 

A 3-in- 1 divided seat with passenger-side 
headrest and recliner. Dual air conditioners. 


And a tail gate window that washes itself. 

So if you're looking for just an ordinary 
wagon, look somewhere else. 

But if you really want your wagon to 
be as much limousine as loadspace, 
you've only got one choice. Chrysler's 
Town & Country. Make your move. 

MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 



See The Bob 


SCORECARD cm Untied 


“Kill the bum!" a spectator shouted, 
obviously warming up for opening day 
at Shea Stadium. 

Soon young fans were begging for au- 
tographs, and by week's end they had 
learned proper karate etiquette, present- 
ing a shattered piece of card table to be 
signed instead of a scrap of paper. 

METALS 

A Communist international sports fes- 
tival to be held in July in Sofia, Bul- 
garia has announced those taking part 
will receive, as souvenirs, pieces of U.S. 
planes shot down in North Vietnam. 

BUYING IT 

The public, for reasons not immediately 
discernible, is fascinated by that new 
sports phenomenon, the computerized 
championship. Last weekend an estimat- 
ed 25 million people listened as Cita- 
tion beat Man o' War by a neck in the 
Race of the Century. Last fall the all- 
time heavyweight boxing championship 
tournament, which went on for 15 weeks, 
was carried on 382 radio stations, drew 
1 6,500,000 listeners per fight and brought 
in S3. 5 million in advertising. 

Now Murry Woroner, the Miami ra- 
dio producer who thought up the heavy- 
weight extravaganza, is in the process 
of punching out a middleweight-title 
tournament. The Ford Motor Company 
has purchased the rights for S500.000, 
and 500 stations in the U.S. and 70 to 
80 in foreign countries will broadcast 
the series beginning in September. In 
1969 Woroner plans the alltime college- 
football championship, in 1970 the all- 
time pro-football championship and 
after that the alltime Super Bowl. It 
sounds like an alltime joke on somebody. 

PUT UP? 

The declaration of “all-out war" aga nst 
the established NBA by some clubs ot 
the American Basketball Association is 
a farce. In recent weeks Houston and 
Louisville have come up with a lot of 
hot words but very little cold cash in 
their battle for college basketball stars. 
The day after Elvin Hayes, the player 
of the year, signed a S440.000 contract 
with San Diego in the NBA, the ABA 
Houston team loudly— and quite safely 
—declared, “We will pay Hayes $750,- 
000 now, tomorrow or next week." The 
offer was a bit late. Three weeks before 
Houston had picked Hayes in a secret 
ABA draft but the team never moved 

continued 
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Whatever 
Shapely Shirt 
you’re in, 


you’re“in?’ 


All hail the winner! He's got the cup ... the girl . . . and the season’s champion 
Permanent Press buttondowns. Choose your windowpane plaid or new plaid 
from the variety found in the "winner’s circle.” University Club tailoring for 
that T-man silhouette. And in the ruggedest, swingingest color combos around! 
Many models also available with the new Spot Release Finish.® At $5-6, find 
these winners at all "in” stores. Mack Shirt Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB TAPERED TO A T 



SCORECARD ronltnurd 


Arnold Palmer 
golf balls 

3 for $1.95 
at your 

Lincoln-Mercury 

dealers. 



Not just any golf balls— these are 
the same quality Amie uses 
on tour. 

Why the savings? 

Because Spring’s here. We 
thought you could use them- 
And because when you pick 
them up, you might spot an 
even bigger saving on a nice 
new Mercury. 

If not, just take your golf balls 
and go. 

No obligation at all. Honest. 

(Limited time only, at participating 
Mercury dealers.) 



to make personal contact with him. “We 
did not think he would sign with the 
NBA until he had at least talked to us,” 
Houston President T. C. Morrow said. 

It was a lame explanation. 

Then last week, also belatedly, the 
Kentucky Colonels trumpeted a $500.- 
000 offer to Louisville's All-America 
Westley Unsold. This was only done af- 
ter Unseld had made a verbal agreement 
for $400,000 with the NBA's Baltimore 
franchise. When it was known that Un- 
scld was NBA-bound, the Colonels took 
$62,000 worth of full-page advertise- 
ments in the Louisville newspapers, urg- 
ing “all basketball fans in Kentucky to 
tell Westley that they want him to play 
in Kentucky." The ads purported to tell 
‘ ‘the facts” about their negotiations with 
Unseld and their $500,000 offer. But Un- 
scld's lawyer. Arthur Grafton, said the 
highest offer the Colonels made prior 
to being told Unseld was headed east 
was $210,000. 

ABA clubs arc making claims — which 
could be true — that the NBA has a $1 
miUvocv slush Cuwi composed o( contri- 
butions from all club owners to assure 
the league of getting the top five college 
players. Be that as it may. it appears 
the ABA “war" for the best players is 
a propaganda one, not a real one. 

Interestingly enough, most ABA clubs 
are following a wiser policy for estab- 
lishing a new league. "I'm going to offer 
substantial contracts, not crazy figures,” 
says Pittsburgh President Gabc Rubin. 
The general manager of the Indiana Pac- 
ers, Mike Storen, agrees: "I think all 
the ABA has to do is sign its share of 
good players." Dick Eicher of the Den- 
ver Rockets declares. “We arc not going 
to pay unreasonable money." This, rath- 
er than poverty-provoking wars, will 
build sound teams and sound franchises. 
Only then, after the league is secure, is 
the real talent battle likely to start 
just as it did between the AFL and NFL. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Charlie Bradshaw. Detroit Lions tack- 
le, after joining 29 teammates in the film- 
ing of Paper Lion: “Some of the boys 
worked harder playing lions than they 
did as Lion players." 

• Ernie Banks, Chicago Cub first base- 

man and" a partner in the first Negro 
dealership ever granted by the Ford Mo- 
tor Company: “The motors in the cars 
I sell run as quietly as a mother-in-law 
with lockjaw." err 
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How do you. 
measure up against 

experienced investors? 



“I’m a stockbroker. 
Take this New York 
Stock Exchange 
test and compare 
your answers 
with mine.” 


ANSWER. False. Out of all American corporations, only 
some 1,200 — less than 1' , —are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. These companies have often been leaders 
in making the American economy what it is. Before first 
listing a company, these are some of the factors the Exchange 
evaluates: earnings record, reputation of the company, its 
position in its industry and public interest in the company. 
There are criteria for listing, and criteria for de-listing 
a company, too. 

Ask a registered representative to explain the advantages 
of listed stocks, and then decide whether they fit 
into your picture. 


QUIZ A. In an Exchange survey, the 
following were cited as reasons for buying 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange— but not in the order given below. 
How do you think they were ranked? 

Good when the cost of living rises; long-term 
gain; quick profit; dividends. 

1 

2 


3.. 


QUIZ I). Match each security with its most 
prominent characteristic: 

1. high-grade bonds □ long-term growth 

2. listed common stocks □ fixed dividends 

3. preferred stocks □ relative safety 

ANSWER. High-grade bonds are primarily 
associated with stable returns and relative safety 
of capital over the long term, listed common stocks with 
long-term growth, and preferred stocks usually with a fixed 
dividend rate. There is no investment, however, that is 
completely free of risk. What you buy, and when, depends 
on your goal and market conditions. 


Take 

this 

Quickie 

Quiz 


ANSWER. People who owned common stock 
cited the reasons for buying them as follows: 
long-term gain, good dividends, good when the 
cost of living rises, quick profits. 

Among non-shareowners, the order was reversed 
with “quick profits" first. Day dreaming about 
quick profits can lead to foolhardy risks and 
disappointment. Experienced investors have seen 
that over the years, the value of many stocks 
and many dividends have more than kept pace 
with the cost of living— an effective hedge against 
inflation. 

QUIZ B. In order to invest, you should have a 
steady annual income of at least: 

□ $10,000 □ $20,000 

□ $30,000 □ none of these 

ANSWER. The last answer is correct. 

The amount of income you need is 
influenced by your standard of living, 
provision for emergencies and other 
commitments. About half of the 
estimated 24 million people who own 
stock have incomes of less than $10,000. 


QUIZ E. The advantage of invt sting through member 
firm brokers is that: 

□ they have met Exchange requirements for knowledge 
of the securities business; 

□ they are full-time brokers; 

□ member firms are expected to meet Exchange standards 
of ethics, financial condition and investment experience. 

ANSWER. All answers are correct. But no broker is 
infallible. Ask him for information and his opinion about 
stocks you’re interested in. One of his most important 
services is to help you arrive at an informed judgment. 

Members 

New York Stock Exchange 

Own your share of American business 


QUIZ C. The New York Stock 
Exchange provides a market for the 
stocks of any American corporation. 
True □ False □ 



Free Investment Guide: "stocks os the 
bio board." 32-page guide groups more than 
1.000 common stocks by industries for easy 
comparisons. Valuable to both new and ex- 
perienced investors. 

Mail to a member firm of the New York Stock 
Exchange in your community, or to New York 
Stock Exchange. Dept.8CC, I’.O. Box 1070, 
New Y irk, N Y. loom. 



Recent tests challenge "empty stomach" theory 


Milers perform better after 
high protein liquid meal 


WEST COAST UNIVERSITY TRACK TEAM BREAKS 17 OF 20 
SCHOOL RECORDS. DISCOVERS LIQUID “ENERGY EDGE.” 


For years, the rule was no food 
before competition. Particularly, 
no milk. Until a West Coast Uni- 
versity tested Carnation Instant 
Breakfast under controlled condi- 
tions. Ten milers drank Carnation 
Instant Breakfast, mixed with 
milk, an hour before each of 10 
trials. The result : Milers averaged 
2.6 seconds faster time than on 
an empty stomach. 

Athletes report definite 
’’energy edge” 

After the trials, all runners said 
they sensed the presence of extra 
energy. Apparently, it was more 
than psychological. The entire 
track team finished the season 
with a 19-0 record -the most suc- 
cessful in the school’s history ! 
Your nutrition needs 
same as athletes 
Physical competition is only one 
kind of stress, successfully met by 
high level nutrition. Carnation 


Carnation Instant Breakfast 


NUTRITIONAL ANALYSIS 

Chocolate Flavor 


26% MOR 
?5% MOR 
20% MDR 
11% MDR 
- * f 267 mg i 

• M 17 meg ' 
93% MDR 

0% MDR 
25% MOR 

• *1.194 mg. I 
15% MOR 


35% MOR 
27% MOR 
30% MOR 
40% MOR 

100% MDR 
25% MDR 
26% MDR 





Instant Breakfast can help you 
through an important business 
morning -even pressure of study- 
ing, school exams. All real stress 
situations .You'll feel at your peak 
after a glass of Carnation Instant 
Breakfast. Because it is a liquid 




NON# INSTANT BREAKFAST. CARNAr 


LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 


meal, carbohydrates are immedi- 
ately converted into energy. And 
the slow-burning protein keeps 
the energy fires stoked and work- 
ing for you - all morning long. Get 
the “energy edge” you need to 
break a few records of your own. 
Carnation Instant Breakfast. In 
lots of winning flavors. 



Research documents Carnation Instant Breakfast "energy edge 



What’s 7 minutes in your young life? 


You could find out how to organize your finances. How to guard against 
forgotten premium payments. Even how to put aside $14,000 extra. 


In less time than it takes fora mid-morning 
break, a Mutual Benefit man can start you on the road to 
sound financial planning. 

You see, he recognizes life insurance is only one 
part of it. So he offers you a financial service that goes into 
other things, too. It covers not only protection but savings, 
your retirement, a review of all your life insurance. It takes 
in your benefits under Social Security, including latest 
changes in the law (and helps you initiate an audit of your 
account that can avoid a costly error) . 


Result? A financial program you can live with. And 
for the Mutual Benefit man? Life insurance is his business. 
He hopes when you buy, you'll buy from him. 

Best part is, it takes only 7 minutes to find out if 
his financial service is for you. If you’re interested, he'll 
continue. Otherwise he'll leave. When your Mutual Benefit 
man calls, give him 7 minutes. It could be the turning 
point of your whole financial future. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Sports Illustrated 

APRIL IB, 10B8 


PUSH COMES TO SHOVE 

In the Western pro playoffs basketball may be all finesse and ballet, but in the East it is musc/eba/l especially when 
the fearsome giants of Philadelphia and New Work ( right) and Boston get together by FRANK DEFORD 


I n California, whenever teams repre- 
senting Los Angeles and San Francisco 
play each other in anything, there is a 
real civic rivalry — and the reason is that 
the citizens care. This is rarely true in 
the East or the Midwest, except when 
governors or mayors force the issue by 
making those fraudulent newspaper bets 
— a basket of our beautiful state-grown 
acorn sqviash against a hvicket of your 
beautiful state-produced ball bearings. 
Boston and New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington— they have 
all sprawled there so long, sisters to- 
gether in megalopolis, that intercity ri- 
valry is seldom evinced when mere nick- 
names clash. In the East now they are 
playing 76crs-Ccltics. But in California 
it is San Francisco-Los Angeles. 

In basketball the competition in the 
East is even narrower than team vs. team. 
For years everything else has been pe- 
ripheral to the personal duel between 
Bill Russell and Wilt Chamberlain. It is 
a long-running act, second in endurance 
in the sport only to the Harlem Globe- 
trotters, but it is still box-office, and it 
is still the very best. It began again last 
week. Wilt vs. Russell, best of seven for 
what may, quite possibly, be the last 
time. There are young eager teams in 
the East — the New York K nicks, prin- 
cipally— and the chance that both the 
Celtics and the 76ers will reach the di- 
visional finals diminishes more sharply 
each year. Besides, in a league that is bel- 
ter balanced, the intramural Eastern 
struggle can no longer be accepted as tan- 
tamount to deciding the championship 
of the NBA. 


Russell — or at least his Celtics — won 
the first game of the Eastern finals; Wilt, 
in consolation, drove off in his SI 2,000 
Maserati, carrying beside him in the front 
scat like a good companion the regular 
season's Most Valuable Player trophy. 
It was fairly won, but Wilt, as much as 
anyone, knew that not only were the 
great Russell-Chamberlain duels almost 
at an end but that the trophy itself was 
merely in safekeeping for another. Nate 
Thurmond of San Francisco had been 
on his way to winning that cup before 
his kneecap snapped to pieces in a game 
in January. 

At about the time Wilt was driving 
away from the surprise defeat, Thur- 
mond, still limping, lifted himself into 
the radio announcers' seats to help 
broadcast the Western finals between his 
Warriors and Jack Kent Cooke’s Lak- 
ers at Cooke's Fabulous Forum. It is 
always billed as the Fabulous Forum, 
in the manner of a tawdry burlesque 
shill pushing all the "fabulous girls, di- 
rect from Paris, France." Thurmond was 
serving as a rookie — but very capable — 
color announcer. Conveniently, he 
comes with his own sponsor, too, the 
Nate Thurmond Basketball Shoe. It is 
a bit jarring, of course, to hear the an- 
nouncer speak of "perfect comfort while 
wearing the Nate Thurmond shoe” while 
the principal sits there recovering from 
a wrecked knee received while wearing 
the Nate Thurmond shoe. 

But then, of course, it was also con- 
fusing that Thurmond’s team was still 
around for him to broadcast about. 
Without Thurmond or Rick Barry, last 


year’s co-hero, the Warriors won their 
way to the Fabulous Forum by upset- 
ting the Western Division champion St. 
Louis Hawks 4-2 after losing to them 
seven of eight times during the season. 

However violent and extended they 
may be, the NBA playoffs have been tra- 
ditionally all but redundant, rather like 
the electoral college. This year, however, 
the Hawks nearly were joined in first- 
round defeat by the other divisional 
champions, the 76ers. New York’s mus- 
cular young Knicks. scratching, grab- 
bing. pushing and generally carrying on 
like raccoons in a henhouse, almost pro- 
duced the first TKO in basketball his- 
tory before losing in six games. On both 
sides the quality of mercy was not only 
strained but fractured. Cazzie Russell 
suffered a knockout. Bill Bradley a black 
eye. Luke Jackson of the 76ers, a stolid 
abutment of a man who once played a 
whole season on a broken leg (he as- 
sumed it was shin splints), had a pain- 
ful hamstring pull and after the last game 
the dark blood was frighteningly visi- 
ble, hemorrhaging at the back of his 
thigh. Wally Jones lost much of his ef- 
fectiveness because of a knee cartilage 
injury. Walt Frazier, the excellent Knick 
rookie, and Billy Cunningham, the 76crs' 
quick sixth man, both went out for the 
season, Walt with a snapped tendon and 
Billy with a fractured wrist. Chamberlain 
himself came into the fray off a bad last 
game in Baltimore, where he painfully 
injured a big toe, and where he lost SI ,000 
on the way back on the bus in one of 
the more spectacular blackjack games 
in league annals. 

continued 


Always al their best against rival big men. Bellamy and Chamberlain symbolize the East's power matching reach and strength for a rebound. 
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PUSH continued 


Ifeithcr occurrence seriously disturbed 
the big fellow, it was not immediately 
obvious. He throttled New York sin- 
glehandedly in the opener, and remained 
a powerful force in all phases of the 
game throughout the series. Neither was 
he any less impressive in spirit, showing 
up for the sixth game in an ensemble of 
electric blue and neon blue that all but 
prompted one observer to remind him 
that the sheep were in the meadow and 
the cows in the corn. As virtually all bas- 
ketball players do now, Chamberlain fea- 
tured a turtleneck. This has led to some 
recent locker-room talk that verges on 
the effete and very nearly erases all mem- 
ories of locker rooms with tobacco chaws 
and pleated pants. For instance. Wilt 
to Matt Guokas: "Will you zip me up 
in back, please?” Or Jerry West, polite 
but persnickety, to a locker-room at- 
tendant: "Yes, would you please? Just 
roll it over one time in back.” Crushed 
at last, apparently, is the hallowed cliche 
that great athletes must put on their 
pants one leg at a time. Now it seems 
they cannot even put on shirts by them- 
selves. 

Despite their convincing demolition 
of New York in the last two games of 
the opening series, the 76ers will miss 
Cunningham desperately against Boston. 
Cunningham had the ability to come 
off the bench in high gear to replace Jack- 
son or Chet Walker, and now the thin 
76er bench is even thinner, with only vet- 
eran Johnny Green to fill in at forward. 
Picked up from San Diego late in the sea- 
son, Green was spectacular in leading 
Philly to the fifth-game victory over the 
Knicks, but he is 34, has always been in- 
consistent and, however high he jumps, 
you can never be sure which way he 
will come down. In the opener against 
Boston on Friday at the Spectrum, which 
has its roof on again. Green made only 
six points and could not light up the 
team as he had against New York. With- 
out Cunningham to contend with up 
front, Boston’s John Havlicek took 
charge. Russell started Havlicek at guard 
— as he had after Detroit had moved to 
a 2-1 lead in the first round — and Hav- 
licek not only responded with 35 points 
but steered the offense and forced Hal 
Greer into some bad shooting. 

continued 


Making a Golden Gate Bridge of their own. 
San Franciscans harass St. Louis' Bridges. 









PUSH continued 


Boston shot 58% for the game, and 
the Celtic defense, overplaying Circer and 
Walker when they did not have the ball, 
proved even more effective with Cun- 
ningham's firepower gone. Wally Jones 
will have to come back to life to help 
take up the slack, but the edge has al- 
ready passed to the Celtics. "We came 
into this with the attitude of proving 
that Boston isn't dead." Havlicek said. 
The fact is that Boston did not lose to 
Philadelphia this year except when miss- 
ing cither Larry Siegfried or Sam Jones 
through injuries. 

An imponderable factor, however, is 
the ultimate effect of the murder of Mar- 
tin Luther King. Russell and Chamber- 
lain conferred at length on Friday af- 
ternoon about the possibility of trying 
to call the game off. Neither really want- 
ed to play. To Russell, Dr. King had 
been a "personal friend.” Chamberlain 
then conducted a vote on his own team, 
but only he and Jones asked for a post- 
ponement. The second games, both East 
and West, were scheduled for Sunday, 
but were put off until Wednesday. The 
rest should help Philadelphia most, for 
the 76crs were still recovering from the 
rugged New York series. 

Coach Red Holzman had turned the 
Knicks into late-season winners with 
adroit and constant substitution 26 
times to produce 17 different combina- 
tions in one game, for instance — and 
the regular application of a full-court 
zone press, which is considered legal in 
the NBA even if the half-court zone is 
not. Walt Bellamy played a hard and cou- 
rageous series against Wilt. Fie even out- 
scored him 14-0 in one memorable quar- 
ter, and made the contest on the boards 
— against Chamberlain, Jackson and 
Walker as rough as the battle over the 
rest of the court. After a while George 
Kiseda of The Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin stopped using regular lineups and 
started printing the names of the play- 
ers with their weights, in the fashion of 
boxing summaries. 

"New York is doing what San Fran- 
cisco does, and what they both learned 
from Boston," Alex Hannum said, an- 
nouncing that he, too, was ready to es- 
calate. "It is a matter of taking the ini- 
tiative. You start out touching your 
opponent and establish in the minds of 
the officials that a certain amount of con- 


tact is natural. Then you begin to grab 
and hold, and finally you start pushing. 
Then the other team starts the same thing 
and pretty soon it all deteriorates into 
what I call a rat game." 

It is also called musclcball. In the West, 
however, the game is called finesse. With- 
out the massive man in the middle, the 
Lakers and Warriors arc employing a 
style that differs vastly from the classic 
Eastern thump-thump. They both spread 
wide, move the center outside and try 
to work for drives down the middle or 
long shots off high picks. Both teams 
like to run, both possess depth and shoot- 
ers. It probably will come down to a 
question of whether San Francisco's larg- 
er forwards -Rudy LaRusso and Fred 
Hetzel — or L.A.'s smaller, quicker ones 
—Elgin Baylor and Tommy Hawkins— 
are the more efficient combination. The 
Lakers, who finished the season 30-8 with 
Baylor nearly at his oldtime best and 
with a healthy Jerry West now avail- 
able, are obviously the logical choice. 

The Lakers won the opener 133-105, 
blowing it open early and coasting past 
a desultory San Francisco performance. 
The Warriors probably were suffering a 
reaction after their victory over St. Louis, 
which was the result of fine team play 
and outstanding coaching on the part 
of Bill Sharman. Somehow, Sharman 
managed to get his skinny men to clog 
up the middle and keep the powerful 
Hawks at bay. The Warriors cut off Joe 
Caldwell's breakaway play, and the 
guards — particularly Al Attics — steered 
Lennic Wilkcns, the playmaker, off his 
favorite courses. On offense the Warriors 
went to their hot hand, which was most 
often Jeff Mullins. Shooting 53%, he 
averaged 27 points a game. He started 
with 29 against L.A. 

In the opener in Los Angeles the small- 
er Lakers not only decisively outre- 
bounded the Warriors but kept the vis- 
itors from getting the ball inside. "We 
may have been too obvious in our strate- 
gy," Mullins said. LaRusso, who for 
eight years played the other forward on 
the Lakers opposite Baylor, could not 
hit against his old teammate. That pro- 
duced friendly needling from his for- 
mer fans, who are not quite prepared 
to fully acknowledge that he plays 
against them. LaRusso confuses the civ- 
ic rivalry issue, since he agreed to sign 


The target fixed, their knees flexed. Russell and Chamberlain prepare to fling themseh 


with San Francisco only if he could con- 
tinue to live in Los Angeles. 

When the series moves to San Fran- 
cisco, the Lakers will be forced to en- 
dure a new diversion that Warrior Owner 
Franklin Miculi instituted during the 
playoffs with the Hawks. He clangs a 
cable-car bell — his bell hand is now raw 
from the task while the spectators ring 
little love bells that are distributed to 
them. The Hawks, who were not well 
supported in St. Louis this year, may 
have been unsettled by the huge, ring-a- 
ding crowds in San Francisco. But the 
Lakers are not likely to be such easy 
prey. They have had a full season of 
working under Butch van Breda Kolff, 
and have comfortably assimilated two 
strong midseason additions, Fred Craw- 
ford and Erwin Mueller. 

On a team with a long heritage of nick- 
names, all of the newcomers were quick- 
ly dubbed. Van Breda Kolff is "Chop- 
pers," Crawford is "Mole" and Mueller 
is "Mules," an appellation Van Breda 
Kolff bestowed on him by process of 
elimination. "I can't possibly call you 
Erwin," he said, "and I can’t call you 
Dum-Dum, because if I did every guy 
on this team would turn around." 

"This whole team gets along better 
together than any I’ve ever played on,” 
Jerry West says. "That's part of the rea- 
son I was so discouraged when I was 
hurt again a few weeks ago. We're a 
more aggressive team. I play against bet- 
ter defense in practice than in a lot of 
games. And this is absolutely the best- 
shooting team I have ever seen. I mean 
shooting. Not drop it in or beat it to 
death on the backboard.” 

There has been a great deal of talk 
all year about how Van Breda Kolff 
has managed to spread the scoring load 
around. But in the Lakers' first playoff 
series, which they won in five games 
against Chicago, Baylor and West made 
293 of 510 Laker points. Both players 
appear as contented and assured as they 
have ever been, and when the Eastern 
teams get through hacking each other 
to death, the survivor may not be pre- 
pared for finesseball. In a season when 
playoffs arc no more predictable than 
presidential politics, the lithe Lakers look 
capable of bringing the first NBA title 
to California, a year before Nate Thur- 
mond does it. end 


res up after a ball as lesser men stand by. 
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THE END WAS A RINGING SEVEN 


With S25.000 waiting for him in bowling's richest tournament. Dave Davis came down to the 10th frame of the 
last game against Koko Johnson and all that was left was the seven-pin. He never saw it fall by KIM CHAPIN 


D o you still hear all that stuff about 
how bowlers aren't really athletes 
at all, just a bunch of overweight guys 
who roll a few games between beers to 
get away from the old lady? forget it. 
That may be true of the fellows down 
at the Friday Night Bartenders' League, 
where a good count in the I Oth will get 
you a 150 game, but don't try to con- 
vince anybody in the Professional Bowl- 
ers Association, and especially not Dave 
Davis. 

To be sure. Davis doesn't look like 
much of an athlete At 6' 2" and 140 
pounds (he ballooned up to 160 two 
years ago. then decided all that extra 
weight made him too sluggish and diet- 
ed it away again) he resembles a pale, 
blue-veined one-iron, but he can talk 
about a bowling lane with all the inten- 
sity of a Nicklaus discussing the breaks 
on the 18th green at Augusta. To Da- 
vis, any two of those thin. 55-foot strips 
of laminated wood stretching from the 
foul line to the head pin are as different 
as the Pyrenees and the Bonneville Salt 
Flats. "These lanes aren't even all the 
way across," he said at Akron last week 
"The differences are only a few thou- 
sandths of an inch. You can't see them, 
but it lakes just one or two balls to 
tell." 

Most important, though, when he put 
down 47 of the country’s best bowlers 
last week in the $100,000 Tournament 
of Champions, the richest event on the 
year-long PBA circuit, he had the bank- 
roll of a class athlete. He earned his $25.- 
000 first prize by defeating Don John- 
son in the tournament finals 213 205 
on the very last ball of the very last 
frame of the very last game, the 1.736th 
of the week. With Johnson in at 205. 
Davis went to the line for his 10th frame- 
knowing he needed a spare plus three 


Lean and graceful. Davis tries some body 
English in his final match with Johnson. 
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pins to win. His first ball left what bowl- 
ers refer to with a certain sarcasm as a 
‘‘ringing seven." He went up again, and 
with a long, graceful sweep of his left 
arm sent the ball trundling down the 
alley. Then he fell to his knees, clasped 
his calloused and blistered hands above 
his head and closed his eyes. He never 
saw the seven-pin fall, but when it did 
Johnson’s only hope was for Davis to 
throw a gutter ball. Not a chance. Up 
to that final game only one embarrassed 
bowler had done that . and Davis wasn’t 
about to be the second. He struck sol- 
idly, and promptly on cue — right there 
in front of a nationwide television audi- 
ence that saw it all in living color — the 
Phoenix one-iron collapsed, crying and 
shaking uncontrollably. It was hardly 
the way for the 1967 Bowler of the Year 
to act, but Davis said, ‘‘When I went 
for the spare I hit my ankle with the 
ball. I didn't think it was going to make 
it. I just closed my eyes and didn't look 
until 1 heard it hit. I’ve never been so ner- 
vous on one ball in my life.” 

For Johnson at 27 two years older 
than Davis — this was his second straight 
final-round Tournament of Champions 
defeat. He is 512,500 poorer, the differ- 
ence between first and second money, 
but then it was something of a minor mir- 
acle that he got to roll for the title in 
the first place. If Davis was tight, John- 
son was just about the loosest guy in 
the whole state of Ohio, so loose, in 
fact, that he very nearly didn't qualify 
for the final five positions. 

Johnson is from Kokomo, Ind. and 
naturally has acquired the nickname the 
"Kokomo Kid” (his intimates call him 
Koko). He also is chairman of the PBA 
Image Committee. That’s right, the Im- 
age Committee. It does exactly what 
you’d expect it to do — look after the 
image of the PBA. Sam Baca, a tour 
bowler and a close friend of Koko’s, ex- 
plained: "About three years ago the 
• young guys on the tour were, well, a lit- 
tle wild. About half a dozen of us. We 
dressed sloppy— white Levi’s, things like 
that— and let our hair grow. You know. 
Well, Koko was the worst. He had this 
Beatle haircut that came down to his eye- 
brows. The guys told him to get it cut. 
He didn't. So what happens? Next thing 
you know he’s chairman of the Image 
Committee. Now he’s got to get a hair- 


cut. He became unbearable, going 
around telling us to get our shoes shined, 
wear ties and stuff.” 

Johnson even bought a suit. A suit 
with a double-breasted vest, right off the 
rack. "In Kokomo,” Koko said. 

In last week's first 24 games of quali- 
fying, scored strictly on pinfall, the origi- 
nal field of 48 was halved. Johnson was 
in third place. But then came the sec- 
ond 24-game series, this time a round 
robin that awarded an additional 50- 
point bonus for each match won. On 
Thursday night, after the first block of 
eight games, Johnson was a rousing 1 3th. 
"I was so mad at myself," Johnson said, 
"I went out and had a few beers and 
didn't get to bed until 5 a.m.” 

Although he fought Excedrin head- 
ache No. 46 all day Friday, Johnson 
slowly worked his way up. In one stretch 
he won II of 13 matches and earned 
550 bonus points. After the eight-game 
afternoon block he was in eighth place. 
In the evening block, after two aspirins 
and a steak, he went after the three bowl- 
ers in front of him and finally caught 
the last survivor, Jim Godman, in the 
seventh round. That made him eligible 
for the final rounds, involving the five 
top bowlers. 

Meanwhile the rest of the final posi- 
tions were being filled. Davis had the 
first qualifying spot. Jim Stefanich, the 
defending champion was second. Bill 
Tucker third and 38-ycar-old Dick Web- 
er, who long ago took his place among 
the alltime bowling greats, was fourth. 

In the finals — a neat 90-minutc pack- 
age designed for TV, which is the main 
reason the PBA prize money this year 
will be SI. 7 million — Johnson (No. 5) 
opened against Weber (No. 4), the win- 
ner to meet Tucker (No. 3). and so on. 

Rarely has a bowler gone from fifth 
to first under the current format. John- 
son very nearly did it. He needed a 
strike and a good count in the 10th 
frame to defeat Weber, which he got; 
Tucker needed a double (two strikes) 
in the 10th to defeat Johnson, which he 
didn’t get. Then Jim Stefanich was up, 
the same Jim Stefanich who had defeat- 
ed Johnson last year and who, Johnson 


Koko was fine as head of the Image group, 
but efforts like this one failed at the finish. 


believes, "could be the greatest of them 
all before he quits." Ironically, it was 
the only easy game Johnson had. By 
the time Stefanich came out the hot tele- 
vision lights had dried out the lanes just 
enough so the ball hooked more than it 
had during an earlier practice session. 
Stefanich didn't adjust and had three 
splits, none of which he could convert, 
and lost 201-145. 

Out of the w ings came Davis, dressed 
immaculately in a dark-green shirt and 
green-plaid slacks. Koko didn't bat an 
eye. He strung three strikes in the fifth, 
sixth and seventh frames and appeared 
to have everything wrapped up. But in 
his eighth frame he broke the string 
on his first ball he left that same ring- 
ing seven that Davis later needed. In 
the ninth he left himself a 4-6-10 split 
(Excedrin headache No. 47) and did not 
convert. Davis didn’t blow the chance 
Johnson had given him, 

A half hour later Davis was still try- 
ing to calm down. "I don’t know what 
it is. I’ve never been like this in my life. 
I guess it’s because I’ve never bowled 
for that kind of money before. Maybe 
the next time it’ll be easier.” 

Maybe, but not likely. Bowling just 
isn’t like that anymore. end 



When Joyce Dodson asked the U.S. Olympic Committee if she could be 
its Texas fund raiser, the USOC said sure, though it really did not expect 
startling results-and certainly not what it got by EDWIN SHRAKE 



JUST A SIMPLE 
LITTLE COUNTRY GIRL 


A ; if the 1968 Olympic Games were 
not in enough trouble, a Texas 
grand jury has returned a scries of in- 
dictments that could have a jarring ef- 
fect on the financial health of the I S. 
team and on the confidence of those 
who contribute to it. The indictments 
charge a petite 27-year-old Dallas wom- 
an. Joyce Ann Dodson, with embezzling 
S72.000 and various properties that were 
donated to the U.S, Olympic Committee. 
Henry Wade, the Dallas County district 
attorney who received international at- 
tention for his investigation of Lee Har- 
vey Oswald and his role as prosecuting 
attorney at the Jack Ruby trial, sus- 
pects the total of vanished Olympic 



rueful Arthur Lentz conceded, "She lived 
up to her boast She could raise money." 


money may be far more than that. "We 
have no way of knowing as yet how 
much money might have been collected 
in the Southwest,” Wade says. “I shud- 
der to think what the sum could be.” 

Oddly, there might not have been an 
investigation of the missing Olympic 
funds except for the naivete of a young 
lawyer. Last winter Wade’s office got 
an anonymous phone call with the tip 
that a large part of the money contrib- 
uted to the Olympic fund had been di- 
verted into someone’s pocket. "Wedon’t 
have much use for anonymous phone 
calls." says VV ade. a big white-haired fel- 
low who chews tobacco and spits into 
the wastebasket. "If the call had gone 



to an experienced man on my stall" we 
might have ignored it. The caller 
wouldn't give his name, and we had no 
complainant. So it figured to be a crank. 
But the phone call was answered by a 
new assistant district attorney who didn't 
know any better. He immediately wrote 
to the U.S. Olympic Committee in New 
York and discovered that there really 
was a lot of money unaccounted for." 

The fund-raising arrangement between 
the Olympic Committee and Joyce Dod- 
son began sometime in 1966 when the 
woman and a male associate, Joe Wil- 
liam Tate, went to New York with the 
proposition that their public-relations 
firm then called Law- Vicars Associates 



INQUISITIVE Henry Wade said. "We have 
no way of knowing how much was collected." 
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help raise Olympic money in the 
Southwest. Ordinarily the USOC de- 
pends for its funds on volunteer drives 
by groups like the AAU. NCAA and 
NAIA But the Southwest had been no- 
tably poor territory for Olympic solicit- 
ing. and the USOC had once before used 
a Dallas public-relations firm. Orville 
McDonald and Associates, to appeal for 
money . 

The Olympic officials including Ex- 
ecutive Director Arthur ti. Lent/ were 
led to believe that Joe William Tate and 
Joyce Dodson had the support of La- 
mar Hunt, wealthy Dallas sportsman 
who was originator of the American 
Football League, is owner of the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs football club and the 
Dallas Tornado football (soccer) club, 
part-owner of the Chicago Bulls of the 
NBA and a backer of a professional ten- 
nis tour, among other things. 

In fact. Tate had once worked for 
the Newton Agency, a Dallas advertising 
firm that had acted as a house agency 
for the Hunt Oil Company. "I can't 
say I have never met Joyce Dodson or 
Joe Tale, because I might have encoun- 
tered them at a party or someplace." 
Lamar Hunt says. "But I wouldn't know 
cither of them if they walked into the 
room. I'm ashamed to say there has been 
quite a bit of taking for granted in this 
affair. When Dodson and late came to 


me, I assumed that if they represented 
the Olympic Committee, they must be 
all right." 

The use of Hunt's name was magic 
So on Oct. 4. 1966 Douglas F. Roby, 
president of the USOC, wTotc a letter 
granting Law-Mcars Associates, of 
which Joyce Dodson was chairman of 
the board, the right to collect Olympic 
funds in Texas. Arkansas. Oklahoma. 
Louisiana and New Mexico. "We arc 
especially pleased to know that your or- 
ganization. in the true spirit of the Olym- 
pic Movement, has agreed to render this 
service without compensation to you." 
wrote Roby. "It is understood. however, 
that approved out-of-pocket expenses, 
other than payment of salaries, will be 
allowed." That sentence, discounting the 
word "approved." apparently gave Miss 
Dodson the peg upon which she sub- 
sequently operated. On Oct. 10. 1966 
J Lyman Bingham, director of fund 
raising for the USOC. followed with 
a "To whom it may concern” letter 
authorizing Law-Mears Associates to 
represent the Olympic Committee. 

Had the USOC not taken Joyce Dod- 
son at face value and had thoroughly 
investigated, it might have found that 
she had been in several financial jams in 
Dallas. According to Wade, a Dallas 
businessman had rescued her from 52,000 
worth of bad debts. She has a record 


of what Wade calls "excessive" traffic 
violations. She is a short, well-built, 
seductive brunette with rather prominent 
teeth. C hief Assistant District Attorney 
Bill Alexander, who was also one of the 
prosecuting lawyers at the Ruby trial, 
described her as "a country-looking girl 
who seems to have a way with men." 

Joe Tate was known around town as 
a promoter. One of his promotions in- 
volved the promise of a chartered DC -7 
to fly Dallas Cowboy fans to a football 
game in New Orleans. After the fans 
had waited for hours at the airport. Tate 
produced an old DC-3 and had to leave 
a number of people behind. 

After the meeting in New York a 
I SOC representative opened an account 
at the National Bank of Commerce in 
Dallas in the name of the Oly mpic Com- 
mittee. Only the Olympic Committee 
treasurer could make withdrawals from 
that account. However, without the 
knowledge of the Olympic Committee, 
Miss Dodson also opened an account at 
the Southwest Bank and 1 rust Company 
in Irving, a Dallas suburb where Clint 
Murchison Jr. is planning a new stadi- 
um to house his Cowboys. 

Miss Dodson and Tate began organ- 
izing committees throughout their five- 
state area. They gave Lamar Hunt the 
title of chairman of the Southwest Olym- 
pic Sports Committee and sent out so- 
licitation letters over his signature. An- 
other wealthy Dallas resident. Troy Post, 
who recently sold hisfireatamerica hold- 
ing company (which has Braniff Air- 
ways among its assets) for S5(X),000.000. 
was appointed to head a different com- 
mittee. Hunt's committee raised S25.570 
and Post's came up with SI I.24X. Some 
of their donors sent money from as far 
away as Chicago. 

"Hunt and Post were the heads of 
only two of X5 committees that were set 
up." says Alexander, "Between them and 
contributions from civic groups and col- 
lections at high school and college sports 
events. Dodson and Tate raised S77.(XX). 
Right now we don't know how much 
came in from the other committees," 

In talks with the USOC. Miss Dod- 
son reported collections were mounting 
merrily. When the USOC asked for the 
money Miss Dodson stalled them. 
Finally in May of last year she sent the 
USOC an authorized check for 55. 104.74 
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from the National Bank of Commerce, 
leaving S10 in the account. Some months 
later Law-Mears Associates became 
Dodson & Company, Inc. with Joyce 
Dodson as president. 

But Dodson Sc Company had encoun- 
tered a few intramural problems. The 
firm was renting an office in the South- 
land Center, a prominent Dallas busi- 
ness address. Joyce Dodson was living 
in a fashionable apartment at 21 Turtle 
Creek Square and driving a L incoln Con- 
tinental. On the surface all was fine. But 
on November 1 1 Joe Tate got married, 
and not to Joyce Dodson. On November 
17 Joyce Dodson filed a suit against Tate 
in Dallas County Domestic Relations 
Court, alleging she and Tate had been 
married on or about March 25, 1967. She 
said the marriage was common-law and 
had begun in Longview, Texas and that 
she was pregnant by Tate and wanted 
child support when the baby arrived. 

Late in November the attorney gen- 
eral of Texas (along with the attorneys 
general of New York and Illinois) be- 
gan to get anonymous calls saying Miss 
Dodson was misusing Olympic funds. 
The Texas attorney general's office be- 
gan looking into the matter. 

On Dec. 26, 1967 Joyce Dodson sud- 
denly sent the LJSOC a meticulously de- 
tailed 42-page list of contributions that 
totaled 577,8 11.13. Why she did so is not 


clear, because the list of contributions 
was not accompanied by any more mon- 
ey. On January 8 of this year Z. T. For- 
tescue III, an assistant attorney general 
of Texas, wrote the Olympic Committee 
a letter saying, “The Dodson Company- 
in their handling of your account has 
been mostexcmplary , Weccrtainly regret 
the fact we had to impose upon Mrs. 
[jf/r] Dodson. . . ." Six weeks later 
Fortescue wrote another letter reversing 
himself. The attorney general’s ofiicc 
now explains that the first investigation 
was confined to a surplus property trans- 
action and that the investigator was satis- 
fied it had been done legally. 

Later in January, shortly before the 
Olympic officials left for the Winter 
Games in Grenoble, France, Miss Dod- 
son and her attorney flew to New York. 
Miss Dodson told Arthur Lentz of the 
L1SOC that a former employee had made 
off with her records and that she was 
starting action against him. Lent/ told 
her that he was not interested in her miss- 
ing employee and that she was going to 
have to account for the money. “I want 
a full explanation," he said. By coinci- 
dence, that same day a Dallies Morning 
News columnist, Sam Blair, who had 
also received an anonymous phone call 
about the missing funds, walked into 
the Olympic office and saw Joyce Dod- 
son. Blair recognized her and in his col- 


umn began pushing for an investigation. 

After the USOC officials reached Gre- 
noble, they received a call from Miss 
Dodson. Lent/ says she was hysterical 
and said nothing to explain what had 
happened to the $72,000. Meanwhile, 
according to the Dallas district attorney's 
office. Miss Dodson was behaving 
strangely. She seemed to be trying to 
gather all the cash she could. She paw ned 
a portable television set and other per- 
sonal items. “She didn’t have enough 
clothes in her apartment to outfit a clerk 
for a week's work," says Alexander. She 
was so far behind in her office rent at 
the Southland Center that she had to 
move out, and she was months behind 
at 21 Turtle Creek Square. Her Lincoln 
Continental was repossessed. The Dallas 
district attorney's office had received no 
official complaint from the USOC but 
decided to go ahead with the investiga- 
tion. The FBI and the U.S. attorney's 
office entered the case. 

Lamar Hunt heard about the missing 
money and assigned one of his own au- 
ditors to look over the Dodson & Com- 
pany books, with USOC approval. The 
district attorney's investigators discov- 
ered the bank account in Irving and the 
fact that S72.000 was gone from it. (The 
account was $100 overdrawn.) Miss 
Dodson had withdrawn the $72,000 in 
checks ranging mostly from S50Q to $800. 
All the checks were signed by her. Most 
had notations such as. "for Tulsa Olym- 
pic expenses." "for Corpus Christi 
pump-priming” and “for Houston of- 
fice expenses." Miss Dodson insisted she 
had spent the money for necessary ex- 
penses. At first, according to Alexander, 
the USOC said no expenses had been 
authorized, but Lent/ said 10'- had been 
authorized in a verbal agreement. 

Early last month Miss Dodson was 
amazingly —still collecting for the Olym- 
pic fund. Of the six indictments against 
her involving surplus property, several 
supposedly occurred this year. In one 
instance she supposedly was given nine 
ice-making machines valued at S3. 800 
on March I and sold them to the Texas 
Ice Machine Co. for $350, with the check 
being made out to Law-Mears rather 
than to .the USOC. Another case con- 
cerned Nardis of Dallas, a well-known 
dress-manufacturing firm, which donat- 
ed 573 dresses valued at $4,255.75 with 
the understanding they not be sold in 
Texas. Miss Dodson allegedly sold them 
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Seagram's. The perfect martini gin. 


It's a good idea. 

If you chill your gin to the marrow, 
the ice won't melt so fast. 

And your drinks will taste clear and velvety. 

But even the kindest of cold won't save doubtful gin. 
It's got to be the driest. It’s got to be the smoothest. 
It’s got to be... 


“My secret? 

Keep the gin in the refrigerator. 
The perfect gin, of course." 



At Sperry, 

we’ve developed complex 
electronic circuits 
smaller than a 
match-head. 


shrink 


Today, blueberries 
are picked by machine 
one of thousands 
powered and controlled 
by our Vickers 
hydraulic systems. 



This piece of 
New Holland farm 
machinery cuts and chops 
silage crops in one fell swoop. 


Sperry gyrocompasses 
and autopilots 
work beautifully 
together to hold 
your ocean liner 
on course. 

No matter what. 


We do a lot of different things at Sperry Rand. And 
we do each one better because we do all the rest. 

That makes us synergistic. Like 2 and 2 adding 
up to 5. 

It happens because the technical knowledge we 
get from solving one problem goes into the big 
pool of knowledge that helps us solve al I the others. 

For instance, we discover things about metal 
stress from making Vickers hydraulic controls for 


jet airplanes. And those discoveries help us make 
stronger New Holland farm machines and Rem- 
ington electric shavers. 

And because we’re synergistic, we’re uniquely 
able to coordinate many diverse products into 
complex systems like the ones that control nuclear 
subs and jet airplanes. 

At Sperry Rand, everything hangs together. 
That’s why we're synergistic. 


Jl We're Synergistic. 

nr SPER3V RAI\D 
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A psychedelic experience. They are available in a smashing spectrum of sensational shades. A way out new look but with 
the same authentic comfort that only Post-Grad styling can give. Press-Free to stay wrinkle-free. Post-Grads are tailored 
in blends with Dacron* polyester for extra wear power. Talon zippers. Slacks about $7. Shirts about $5. Slightly higher in 
the West. At all the right-stores. For their names write: h. i.s, 16 East 34 Street, N. Y. 10016. Also available in Canada. 
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COUNTRY GIRL continued 


for $700 to an unclaimed-freight house 
in Dallas and kept the money. 

Joe Tate says he knows nothing of 
the missing funds. “Gosh,” he says, “I 
have no idea about anything like that. I 
only contributed my time and effort to 
help the Olympic Committee as a public- 
spirited citizen. I wasn’t even with the 
company at that time [when the list of 
contributions was sent to the USOCJ. I 
would like to help, but I have no infor- 
mation at all." 

Wade and his staff, though, arc not 
content with the indictments against 
Miss Dodson. The investigation contin- 
ues. “It’s like an iceberg," says Alex- 
ander. “We know what we can see, but 
not what we can't. I can't truthfully say 
the New York Olympic office has been 
uncooperative in this, but their coop- 
eration hasn't been all it should be.” 

“In my opinion," Hunt says, “this 
all comes back to the looseness of the 
Olympic Committee." 

Lentz says the Olympic Committee 


had never before been able to raise more 
than $11,000 in Texas, the area Miss 
Dodson was concentrating on and so 
never suspected that money was being 
diverted. Miss Dodson had talked about 
her money-raising ability, but they were 
skeptical about it, since she had sent in 
no expense reports and only the one 
check. They did not know of the bank 
account in Irving. "And," says Lentz, 
“none of the contributors ever raised a 
question about Miss Dodson, which is 
the way we usually hear about prob- 
lems." He thinks this happened because 
Miss Dodson wrote each contributor a 
note of thanks and the contributor as- 
sumed the money had gone on to the 
Olympic Committee. "I’ll grant this," 
Lentz says ruefully. "She lived up to 
her boast. She could raise money. She 
raised a heck of a lot more than we 
ever raised in Texas before." 

Whoever knows where the $72,000 
went is not saying, and how much more 
might have gone with it is still a mys- 


tery. Earle Cabell, a Dallas Congress- 
man, says as much as $1 million in Olym- 
pic funds may have gone into wrong 
pockets around the country. 

In Dallas County jail, where she was 
being held in S40.000 bail, Joyce Dod- 
son maintained her innocence. “This just 
wasn't fair," she said in her small voice 
with its country twang. "I wasn't al- 
lowed to even go before the grand jury. 
If my attorneys had let me explain the 
situation before the grand jury, all of 
this wouldn’t have happened. I haven’t 
taken anybody's money. We expected 
to raise around $2 million from the 
Southwest area. We would have met our 
goal, too, had all this not happened. 
It’s weird. I’m really shocked. All this 
could have been avoided. My side of 
the story hasn’t even been heard yet." 

When she was asked to give her side 
of the story she said, “Well, I'll have to 
get all the news media together at the 
same time at some sort of news confer- 
ence when I get out of here. . . ." end 



Copenhagen Tobacco 
isn’t for smoking. 

It isn’t lit, isn’t puffed, 
isn’t inhaled. 

It’s too good to smoke. 

You don't burn tobacco this good. 

You put a pinch between your gum 
and cheek, and enjoy it. Without 
smoking, or even chewing. 

Copenhagen gives all the satisfac- 
tion of prime tobaccos-aged, 
hickory-smoked, blended. Packed in 
dated cans, so you know it’s fresh. 

Too good to smoke? Yes. And it 
costs less, too. Sure beats smoking! 
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BRSEBOLL 1968 
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n grood old GnmE 

BV UlllLinm LEGGETT 


The best thing we did during the winter was strength- 
en ourselves through the middle. . . . Now we have 
the best bench we ever had, and that's going to 
come in mighty handy, because we seem to get our- 
selves involved in an awful lot of those one-run 
games. ... If I had to put my finger on the thing 
we need most I would say it is a left-handed relief 
pitcher. . . . This year we are not going to sit around 
and wait for the long ball as much as we have in the 
past. . . . He’s got the position until he plays him- 
self out of it. . . . The trades we made during the 
winter will help us to handle our own ball park bet- 
ter. . . . The one thing I know for sure is that for 
some of these players the honeymoon is over 
. . . Listen, I’ve been in a lot of towns, but our 
fans are as good as any, and this season we are 
going to give them the type of club they will like. 

For the past seven weeks the words — the familiar old 
words — have been pouring out of 20 major league man- 
agers readying their teams for another season, with all its 
attendant excitement, desolation, feuds, gallantry, non- 
sense, excellence and ritual. This week belatedly, in defer- 
ence to the memory of Martin Luther King, baseball started 
again, and by the time the dust clears from six months and 
1,620 games more than 25 million people will have gone to 
old ball parks and new ones to watch the game that still 
remains closer to the American ken than any other. 

Kansas City is out, Oakland is in and Milwaukee some- 
how is suspended in limbo. Gussie Busch has wiped the 
egg off his face, put it back in his beer and welcomed Bing 
Devine back to Camelot in St. Louis. Maury Wills is 
going to wear track shoes while running the bases for a 
handsome new Pittsburgh manager named Larry Shepard, 
who sings like a bird and is expected to return harmony 


to a team that lost it somewhere in 1967. The California 
Angels will continue to be the only expansion team to be a 
contender, and that old Cincinnati balloon has been blown 
up once again. Nobody seems to give the Red Sox a 
chance, except the Red Sox themselves. Walter O’Malley 
is talking so much about baseball in Japan that some feel 
he may be about to kiss Los Angeles sayonara. Nearly 35 
coaches have shifted around since last October, and the 
New York Mets got themselves a fine young manager- 
Gil Hodges—by trading a fine young pitcher Bill Denehy 
— and money to the Washington Senators. 

The favorites to win the National and American League 
pennants are the St. Louis Cardinals and the Detroit Ti- 
gers but, as Hank Bauer of the Baltimore Orioles says, 
“The men who make odds don’t play baseball. ” Willie is 
back and so are Mickey and Yaz. Tony O. seems well 
again, and maybe some of Bauer's pitchers are, too. Ev- 
eryone is suspicious of the Dodgers; they should also sus- 
pect the Cleveland Indians, who may have a team, finally, 
that will lure people from the barbecue pits of Shaker 
Heights. Roberto Clemente will be swinging for his fifth 
batting title. If he gets it he joins Honus Wagner, Rogers 
Hornsby and Stan Musial as the only National Leaguers 
ever to do so. Henry Aaron needs just 19 homers to reach 
500, and sometime during the season 44-year-old Hoyt 
Wilhelm will come out of the White Sox bullpen to make 
his 900th appearance in a major league game. 

People arc wondering what gives with the Phillies. After 
deep investigation only one logical conclusion may be 
drawn: who knows? The Mets could move up in the stand- 
ings, and there are strong rumors throughout baseball 
that the Yankees are for sale. (They probably will be sold 
secretly at 3 a.m. and by wire to AT&T.) Somehow base- 
ball will be played again in Fenway Park, even though 
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Lou Brock stole all the bases there last fall. 

Those lovable elves, Eddie Stanky and Leo Durocher, 
will work in Chicago once more, and the White Sox will 
have drawn 300,000 fans in Milwaukee by the time they 
have played the last of their 10 dates there. Long before 
Bob Gibson of St. Louis threw his first pitch of the season 
this week a spectacular advance sale put more than S 1 ,700,- 
000 in a bank not far from the Cardinals’ ball park. A team 
as well paid as the Cards demands a good advance sale. Con- 
sider the salaries of their probable starting lineup 


Lou Brock (LF) 

570,000 

Curt Flood (CF) 

$72,500 

Roger Maris (RF) 

$75,000 

Orlando Ccpcda (IB) 

$80,000 

Tim McC’arvcr (C) 

$60,000 

Mike Shannon (3B) 

$40,000 

Julian Javier (2B) 

$45,000 

Dal Maxvill (SS ) 

$37,500 

Bob Gibson (P) 

$85,000 

Total 

$565,000 


Franchise watchers in 1968 will be looking carefully to 
see if an attendance battle is joined between the San Fran- 
cisco Giants and the peripatetic A’s, now residing in Oak- 
land. The A’s first interesting home stand is against the 
Twins and White Sox in early May, but it comes on the 
heels of a Giant stay at Candlestick that includes games 
with Los Angeles, Atlanta, Cincinnati and St. Louis. Char- 
lie Finley may have to get off his donkey and do quite a 
bit of work to mine gold in the Bay Area. And how long 
will he and Joe DiMaggio form a battery? 

Baseball is going to change after 1968. This season will 
probably be the last in which the pennant-winning club wiil 
have to beat out only nine others to earn a championship. 
The American League is expanding to 12 teams in 1969, 
and the National League is expected to make the same de- 
cision soon. Both leagues will then split into two divisions 
of six clubs each, and division winners will meet to decide 
which team represents its league in the World Series. Hope- 
fully, baseball will be bright enough not to name its divided 
leagues Coastal, Capital, Century and Central. The 1 2-tcam 
setup most likely will cut down on the number of games to 
be played, because baseball really docs not need 162 games 
to decide which is the best team. 

During spring training an attempt was made to elim- 
inate the dominance of the pitcher by enforcing a ban on 
the spitball. Any pitcher who put his hand to his mouth 
twice would first be warned and then disqualified. The 


National and American Leagues characteristically ap- 
proached the problem in different ways, the American 
choosing to disqualify players and the more sophisticated 
National deciding that, since the purpose of spring train- 
ing was to train, nobody would be thrown out until the 
season began. Finally Commissioner William Eckert and 
the rules committee changed the rule to penalize the pitcher 
rather than disqualify him, and thus the season is ready to 
begin with nobody really knowing what is going on. 

Never have more gimmicks been employed than will be in 
evidence at the start of this season. The Houston Astros are 
going to fasten Excrgcnics, weight-pulling devices, to the 
walls of the Astrodome and use them before the start of 
games. Before games in Cincinnati the Reds will once again 
use calisthenics. The Twins have been swinging a six-pound 
red-and-blue magnesium bat in the on-deck circle, and some 
of them will use a bat this year called the “Oregon Slam- 
mer.’’ Harmon Killebrew is the man behind the Slammer. 
He maintains that it does not chip as easily as ash because it 
is made from tan oak wood, found only in southern Oregon 
and northern California. 

Yet to make its appearance but expected soon is an- 
other bat, the "Watts Walloper." It is being manufactured 
in Watts, Calif., and, hopefully, its use will be restricted 
to baseball. Lou Johnson, that fine, free spirit traded from 
the Dodgers to the Chicago Cubs, is one of the men who 
will be pushing to get the Watts Walloper used through- 
out the major leagues. "There are about 25 people em- 
ployed in the bat factory in Watts," Johnson says. "Most 
of them have police records and can't get jobs anywhere 
else, but they still want to work. I figure if I can get a few 
players to use their bats I’ll be making jobs for these peo- 
ple. I’ll show off my bats this summer and see if I can get 
a few contracts from players." 

Among the first things that the fans will see this season 
are colored doughnuts. They are made of hard rubber 
and are slipped over the bats to add weight to them, thus 
eliminating the need for leaded bats in the on-deck circle. 
They are preferred by the players, who like the idea of loos- 
ening up with the bat they will be taking to the plate. 

Perhaps two of the more surprising developments of the 
spring had to do with running. The San Francisco Giants 
were doing a lot of it at their camp in Casa Grande, Ariz., 
and so were the Twins at Orlando, Fla. When the Tw ins 
won the pennant in 1965, they displayed a great deal of 
daring on the bases. So they hired George Washington 
Case, the famous former base-stealer for the Washington 
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Senators, to help them get off and running again. For the 
Gianis, however, running is a complete departure. Over 
the past two seasons the entire team stole a total of only 
51 bases. Lou Brock over that same period stole 126. 

Certainly the most modern approach to change was 
made this spring at Fort Myers, Fla., where the Pirates 
train. Dr. Thomas A. Tutko, a psychologist who has dealt 
with thousands ol athletes to discover what motivates them, 
gave the Pirates a series of questions to find out what 
their hang-ups might be. Favored to win the National 
League pennant last season. Pittsburgh finished a dismal 
sixth and even managed to lose one game when its hitters 
batted out of turn against the Mets. Dr Tutko has worked 
previously with four professional football teams - New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles. Dallas and San Francisco — and if you 
credit the success of the Rams and the Cowboys to him, 
then he is batting two for four, which is considered very 
good in baseball. 

Tutko says of the Pirates. "They are the most coop- 
erative group I have ever worked with. The front office 
has put no restrictions on me. I suppose that some people 
will think that I have been called in to work with them be- 
cause of all their recent troubles. The truth is that if there 
were lots of troubles, they would never have called me in. 
People don’t want to expose the dirt in their closet." 

All the mechanical devices, new managers and psychol- 
ogists will play a part m this season, but baseball is still a 
superior game because of the quality of its stars and its 
continuity. One good baseball team seems capable of do- 
ing more for the pride of a city than six political conven- 
tions, Last year Boston and St. Louis were marvelous, 
alive with hope and concern for teams that had come 
from ninth and sixth places to win. Indeed, Boston’s "im- 
possible dream” and St. Louis' El Birdos took baseball 
back in time to a period when nobody questioned what 
really was the national game. 

The four-team American League pennant race was not 
decided until 7:15 p.m. on the final Sunday of the season 
and, when Dick McAuliffe bounced into a double play to 
end Detroit’s chances of a tie, it brought to light a re- 
markable statistic. It was only the second double play 
McAuliffe had grounded into all year. (His ration was 
one double play for every 278 at bats.) Just the year be- 
fore, with three teams fighting it out. the National League 
pennant was not clinched until 7 p.m. on the final day. 

These wonderful races were made to order for the true 
baseball fan, who is never happy unless he has plenty to 
worry about. In the forthcoming season, happily, there is 
a lot to concern him. What about Yaz, and can anyone 
ever do what he did again? Will Eddie Stanky change, as 
so many want him to? (Let’s hope not. ) How bad are Gene 
Alley’s arm and Jim Kaat's elbow? What about Mays and 
Marichal; Allen and While? Will the Cincinnati Reds play 
to their potential after a winter and spring of haggling 
with management over salaries? Can Boog Powell, at the 
age of 26, win the "Comeback Player of the Year" award 
for the second time in three years and lead Baltimore to 
the pennant? Can Detroit shuck off its reputation for los- 
ing when it should win? Will the young Cardinal pitching 
staff be as strong as it was last year? There are 162 glori- 
ous days in which to find out. 


it uuns 

SOW IT TO 
Em TimE 
OIL VERB 


From fhe start, when Brooks and Frank Robinson 
(right) of the world champion Orioles slammed 
out four homers between them in the first two 
games, 1967 was to be one of those vintage 
years, the kind that remind you that baseball in 
its subtle and often laconic ways is still a thrilling 
game of sudden action and intense climaxes. 
The play, highlights of which appear on these 
pages, became so implausible that even the 
100-to-1 underdog Red Sox got into the act. 
The National league had its own upstart, Chi- 
cago, until marvelously balanced St. Louis ran 
away to await, with the rest of the country, the 
American League's wildest finish — and Boston. 
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Early run 

The situation was almost always the same. With 
the tying run on base and the crowd screaming 
and spilling beer, the call went out to the bull- 
pen. In trekked shy Ted Abernathy (above) to 
save the Reds, and for another day the National 
league lead. An underarmer with a snake-in-the- 
gross fastball, Abernathy was the best and most 
colorful reliever in the majors. He saved nine 
games in the first five weeks alone. But likely 
as not, the man whose hit won the game was 
switch-hitting Pete Rose (right), that extreme 
rarity — an All-Star second baseman who become 
an All-Star outfielder. Rose batted .329, the 
Reds played 11 consecutive one-run games in 
May and June and won seven, five in a row. 






Heating up 

Detroit was playing its finest ball in 
years— and having its worst luck. Den- 
ny McLain, the Tigers' best pitcher, 
tripped on a rug and dislocated two 
toes. The club's most promising young 
hitter, Jim Northrup, caught the 
mumps, and the best old hitter, Al 
Kaline (No. 6, above left), rammed a 
bat into the rack in rage and broke his 
hand. But the Tigers, getting a superb 
year from Catcher Bill Freehan Heft), 
shrugged off the breaks and bumps 
and stayed in the Americon League race 
until the final day. Equally aggressive 
were the White Sox, who actually led 
for much of the year as Eddie Stanky, 
unquestionably the best manager in 
baseball between the upper lip and 
the Adam’s apple, frequently and eru- 
ditely discussed many a recondite 
point of baseball law (above right). The 
White Sox lost because they had no 
hitting; in the National League the Pi- 
rates, preseason favorites, lost because 
they had little else. Roberto Clemente 
(right), the most consistent batter in 
the majors, revived talk of a .400 av- 
erage as he whistled line drives past 
all kinds of National League pitchers. 
Clemente cooled after midseason, but 
his final .357 was the league’s high- 
est since 1948, Stan Musial's prime. 







Summertime 

Endless hope wos reploced by fiertzy 
os the Cubs threatened to vault over 
100-to-l odds from 10th place to a pen- 
nant. "The Cubs are in first place!" age- 
less Ernie Banks shouted on July 2. Fifth 
only two weeks before, Chicago had 
won 14 of 15, lorgely on the burgeon- 
ing confidence of youngsters like Don 
Kessinger (above). But in St. louis the 
Cardinals, led by Orlando Cepeda 
(right), erased the Cubs and the only 
serious threat on their exuberant morch 
to the flog. Cepeda won the Most Val- 
uable Player oward; Mickey Mantle 
(left) came nowhere near winning his 
fourth, But the Yankee slugger hit his 
500th home run to recapture momentarily 
the glory that once was a trademark. 




Flash and crash 

Zip, zap, zow and four seconds from dig- 
ging spikes to flashing, uplifted spikes, 
long-striding CampyCampaneris (above) 
had stolen another one of his 55 bases to 
add sparkling substance to the flair of 
Kansas City's uniforms. The sound in 
Minnesota, where the Twins generated 
their own pennant fever, had a more solid 
thump to it — and thump again — as Har- 
mon Killebrew (right, being greeted at the 
plate by teammatesCesarTovarand Tony 
Oliva) mauled baseballs (44 homers 
in all) into the left-field upper deck, 
preparing the way for a hot September. 




. . . and nothing 

Thot meanest, most frustrating, stingiest 
of pitching staffs continued to keep the 
White Sox in contention. With the heat 
on, Texan Joe Horlen (right! tossed one 
of baseball's most dramatic no-hitters, 
beating the Tigers 6-0 on September 10 
when a loss would have all but killed Chi- 
cago. Horlen, who has added a pair of 
spectacles to his repertory this year, led 
the league by yielding 2.06 earned runs 
per game. His teammate, Gary Peters, 
was second with 2.28, ond Tommy John 
was fourth. Rare were the batters who 
grew fat at the expense of the White Sox. 




The windup 

Baseboll, generously endowed with mir- 
acles, had to crowd aside the wonder- 
working of other years to make room for 
the Red Sox. Boston shouldn't win and 
couldn't win, but on it came from ninth 
place to first on the very last day — the 
most marvelous resuscitation in 96 
years of professional play. Most Voluable 
Player and Triple Crown Winner Carl 
Yastrzemski set the stage for a rapt Bos- 
ton with his game-clinching home run 
in the seventh inning of the next-to-last 
game (far left). And Pitcher Jim Lonborg, 
swept up in a wave of delirium (near 
left), stole the final scene as the sun set 
on the season. But there the year of the 
parvenu ended. The Cardinals, a team of 
exquisite balance and boundless profes- 
sionalism, first teased the wondrous Red 
Sox in the World Series, then destroyed 
them. Bob Gibson (above right) froze 
Boston bats, and singles-hitter Julian 
Javier (right) finally signaled the end of 
the impossible dream by unloading a 
three-run homer off dead-game and 
dead-tired Jim lonborg in the sixth in- 
ning of the climactic seventh game. 









LOUI OF IT 
THIS SEHSOn 


Denouement 

Until Gibson's pitching tour de force in 
the final game, lou Brock was the Card! 
nals' most eruptive force —and the crack- 
ling Series' most exciting player. Hitting 
anything that moved and stealing every, 
thing that was stationary — including 
third (abovel, seconds after a telecaster 
hod assured a national audience that 
Brock was always content with second 
base - he batted .414 and stole a record 
seven bases. But the seventh game was 
Gibson's triumph, and nobody knewjhat 
better than his admiring teammates and 
a numbed and silent Boston audience. 


The Cardinals may be an even better ball club 
than they were in 1967, but the chances that they 
will run off and hide from the rest of the National 
League once again are not nearly so good. The 
reason is that the Reds, Pirates and Giants, in 
particular, are almost certain to play better ball 
than they did last year. As for the American 
League, it simply has to be close once again — no 
team has established any sort of domination, and 
Chicago, Detroit and Minnesota may well end 
up in one of those three-way Sunday night finishes, 
clawing at one another's throats. For a rundown 
on the strengths and weaknesses of all 20 major 
league teams for 1968, please turn the page. 

CONTINUED 
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nnnonni league 


Wlysterious things always seem to befall world cham- 
pion teams that represent the National League. Certainly 
one of the least publicized facts in professional sports is 
the one that shows that not since John McGraw’s New 
York Giants of 1921-22 has any National League club 
been able to win consecutive World Series. One season a 
team will look unbeatable while taking the pennant; the 
next, not even spelunkers can find it. 



Q Q 


The swift and skillful flight 
of El Birdos to the top of 
the leogue and Goteway 
Arch may be duplicated. 


Although the American League has produced four dif- 
ferent winners since 1964, the idea persists that competi- 
tion in the National League is fiercer and the play better. 
In truth, the gap between the leagues is narrowing. If play 
in the National League seems more exciting, it is because 
the running game is still used more aggressively, the slid- 
ing is sterner and the hitting more prolific. There have 
been 28 averages of .300 or over in the majors during the 
last two seasons, and 22 of those belonged to National 
Leaguers. Of the six in the American, two were achieved 
by Frank Robinson, a National League graduate. 

Since the end of last season, National League exec- 
utives have been swapping players the way kids deal away 
bubble-gum cards. So far, 52 players have been traded or 
sold, and some of those trades may have as profound an 
effect on the 1968 season as the one that brought Roger 
Maris to the St. Louis Cardinals in 1967. At the least. 


they should help to generate the kind of four-way, you’re- 
dead-no-I-ain’t race to which the league had become ac- 
customed before last year’s Cardinals tore off at midsea- 
son and won by 10V4 games, the largest margin in a dozen 
years. The Pittsburgh Pirates, to cite a prime example, 
landed one of the game’s finest pitchers, Jim Bunning, 
and what he can do for that colorful collection of hard 
hitters might make people forget that Maris ever played. 

Everyone but Phil Wrigley tried out in right field for 
the surprising third-place Chicago Cubs in 1967. Now 
Leo Durocher has Lou Johnson from Los Angeles and he 
no longer needs 1 1 men at that position to get through 
the schedule. In an attempt to move up from eighth place 
and lure one million lost fans back to Dodger Stadium, 
Los Angeles has added former American League Most 
Valuable Player, Zoilo Versalles, and Jim Grant (SI, April 
8), a 21 -game winner of two years back. But Cincinnati, 
trying to shake off the frustrations of a season bedeviled 
by injuries, has changed more than any team in the league. 
And, wonder of wonders, the San Francisco Giants, who 
got Ron Hunt from Los Angeles, may even make some 
double plays around second base. 

St. Louis, however, remains a very strong team and seem- 
ingly the only one in the league capable of winning games 
consistently in any one of five ways: 1) with speed, 2) 
with defense, 3) with pitching, 4) with power or 5) with 
overall hitting. These qualities drew 2,090,145 people to 
Busch Memorial Stadium last year, and ”EI Birdos” topped 
Eero Saarinen’s Gateway Arch as the leading symbol of 
civic pride. 

The Cardinals, with a 52-28 road record last year, were 
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hardly a lucky team. What they were was good and, as 
Ccnterfielder Curt Flood suggests, not only compatible 
but mature enough to realize that "as far as we are con- 
cerned all the stars arc up in the sky.” Unto themselves 
the Cards may not be stars, but what else are Flood, Lou 
Brock, Tim McCarver. Orlando Ccpeda, Maris and Bob 
Gibson? If you saw last fall's World Series, undoubtedly 
you were impressed by the double-play combination of 
Julian Javier and Dal Maxvill. And then there was Mike 
Shannon, who made the transition from right field to 
third base well enough to rank second behind Cepeda 
with 77 runs batted in. 

Under pressure throughout the season, Nelson Brilcs, 
24 years old, and Steve Carlton. 23, developed into fine 
starting pitchers to win a total of 28 games, and Dick 
Hughes, a rookie at 29, threw his hard slider to win 16. 
These three lost only 20 games, and the staff as a whole 
worked 74 games in which two or fewer runs were al- 
lowed. This, mind you, without the services part of the 
time of Gibson, who recovered from a broken leg in time 
to make the Red Sox wish they had never heard of him. 
However. Manager Red Schocndicnst will need all the 
pitching he can find after the All-Star break when St. 
Louis faces 57 straight games without a day off. Ray Wash- 
bum. Larry Jaster and rookie Mike Torrez may all be 
needed as well as Relievers Joe Hoerner and Ron Willis, 
who are better than their Series troubles would indicate, 
and rookie Hal Gilson, a 6' 5' lefthander who won 15 in 
1967 for last-place Tulsa. 

St. Louis has added Catcher John Edwards, Outfielder 
Dick Simpson and swing Infieldcr Dick Schofield since 
the end of last season. Young Bobby Tolan can play first 
or the outfield, Phil Gagliano any of the infield positions 
plus a portion of the outfield. Dave Ricketts, the third- 
string catcher, switch-hits and pinch-hits well. 

Serious injuries can stop any team, and so can com- 
placency. There is nothing Schoendienst can do about the 
former, but as for complacency, he says, "We don’t have 
our 10 Vi -game lead on the rest of the league anymore and 
we arc not one game up in the World Series, but we have 
an awful lot of team pride." And enough talent and spirit 
to put them back up above the arch once again, within 
jumping distance of McGraw’s ’21 -’22 Giants. 

John Galbreath, the president of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
won the 1967 Kentucky Derby with a genuine longshot 
named Proud Clarion and lost the National League pen- 
nant with a short-priced favorite. There arc some who felt 
that Galbreath’s horses and grooms shipped better than 
his team, which flew to many of its dates tourist class. But 
the real trouble with the Pirates last year was boxcars- 
sixes and sixes and more sixes. The pitching staff gave up 
six runs or more in better than a quarter of its games, and 
that sort of failure will not do in any league. Manager 
Harry Walker was fired and replaced by Danny Mur- 
taugh, who did not want the job, all of which made little 
difference to a team that played no belter than .500 ball 


Even with thot excellent 



for either man. Now Larry Shepard takes over. His cre- 
dentials: he served as pitching coach at Philadelphia, where 
the team earned-run-average was 3.10. Bunning, who came 
from the Phils with Shepard, had six shutouts himself last 
year. The entire Pittsburgh staff had five. 

"The Pirates,” Maury Wills said recently, "plan on win- 
ning the pennant this time. We have a man to take charge 
of our pitching staff in Jim Bunning, and we are better 
than a sixth-place club." He paused to explain his new 
shoes, which have 10 blunt spikes on each. "Ron Fairly 
wore these for one whole season,” Wills said, "but I wore 
them in a game last spring in Miami and they were ob- 
jected to and outlawed by the American League first and 
then by the National. The rules committee has since okayed 
them, but I just wear them to be comfortable. I guess I 
may have done the bulk of my running. It’s up to the Lou 
Brocks and Sonny Jacksons to go after the records now." 

Maybe not. Wills hit .302 last year and played third 
base well for the Pirates. That was when his legs were hurt- 
ing. They are back in shape, and he will steal more bases 
than the 29 he got last season. 

One of Shepard’s main problems, outside of pitching, 
will be defense, particularly if Shortstop Gene Alley is not 
sufficiently recovered from a shoulder ailment that vastly 
restricted his throwing throughout spring training. With 
the exception of the superb Roberto Clemente— whose 
fielding is every bit as impressive as his .357 average of 
last season — and who is the only man in the majors to 
have hit over .300 in every year since I960 — the outfield 
will give games away on defense at times. But in addition 
to Clemente’s bat, those of Matty Alou (.338), Manny 
Mota (.321) and Willie Stargcll (who in an off year hit 
.271 with 73 runs batted in) are frightening. Second Base- 
man Bill Mazcroski will be starting his 13th season with 
the Pirates, and Donn Clcndcnon, although he strikes out 
a lot, will be at first and should lift his batting average 
some 40 points from .249. 

It is Shepard’s belief that Bunning "will do for our club 
what Sandy Koufax did for the Dodgers, making better 
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pitchers out of the rest of the staff by taking the pressure 
off of them.” Very early in the season Bunning will strike 
out his 1,000th National League hitter and thus join Cy 
Young as one of the only two pitchers to strike out that 
many batters in both leagues. 

Having looked at the Pirates from the other side of the 
field last year, Shepard has decided that one of the flaws 


Out of the debris left by 
the loss of Sandy ond 
Maury, Walt Alston must 
fashion a flog contender. 



in Pittsburgh teams of the past has been a failure to set up 
and stick with a working pitching rotation. With Bunning 
added to Bob Veale, Steve Blass, Tommy Sisk and A1 Mc- 
Bean, the pitching picture certainly should improve. Jerry 
May will be the catcher. As Galbreath and anyone else 
who has been around a racetrack knows, a beaten fa- 
vorite one time out often comes back to pull off a major 
surprise in its next start. 

San F/ancisco Giant fans probably have looked at more 
seconds in recent years than anyone this side of Angelo 
Dundee. Still they have kept coming, carrying their ther- 
mos bottles and blankets up the hills to that modern ruin. 
Candlestick Park, and getting everything but the bases 
blown into their eyes as they ripped their stockings on the 
seats, but there is evidence now that even their storied pa- 
tience is beginning to wear thin. Attendance during last 
year’s third straight second-place finish dropped off 414,712 
to 1,242,480 — the lowest it has been since the franchise 
moved west in 1958. 

In the 10 years that the Giants have been on the Coast 
they have won more games (887) than any other team in 
the National League and one pennant. The hated Dodg- 
ers to the south, with 1 1 fewer victories, have won four 
pennants. This is galling enough, but it is worse when you 
consider how the ’67 Giants managed to finish second. A 
lOth-place team in the early running because Juan Ma- 
rshal reported to spring training late following a bitter 
holdout, the Giants won 21 of their last 28 games. En- 
route to this blazing finish they accomplished some spec- 
tacularly negative things. They did not steal a base until 


June 7, when Willie McCovey broke the spell. Marichal 
pitched once after August 4, and no matter how Herman 
Franks, the friendly manager, mixed and matched his dou- 
ble-play combination of Hal Lanier and Tito Fuentcs it 
could not make the big play. Worse, the two hit a com- 
posite . 212 . 

Then, of course, there was Willie Mays. The easiest 
thing to do last year was to consider Mays through. It 
might also have been a most misleading thing to do. Grant- 
ed, Mays had a horrible year by his own standards (.263, 
22 HRs, 70 RBIs), but he still had 1 1 game-winning hits. 
At 37 he might very well duplicate the feat of an aging Stan- 
ley Musial, who, following three sub-par seasons, came 
back to hit .330. If he docs, the Giant pitchers will have 
all the runs they need. Besides Mays, there are McCovey 
(.276, 31 HRs and 91 RBIs), Jim Ray Hart (.289. 29. 99) 
and Jesus Alou (.292). That is hitting. Hunt should help 
the Giants both offensively and defensively if he can stay 
off the rubbing table (he has averaged only 107 games an- 
nually over the past four years), and Lanier is adequate at 
short when he has a double-play man to work with. Jack- 
ie Hiatt, Bob Barton and Dick Dietz will catch, and Jim 
Davenport is still one of the best utility men in the game 
(.275 in 124 games in 1967). 

Like Mays, Marichal suffered from a hamstring pull 
last season. This year the entire Giant camp was pointed 
at eliminating hamstring injuries, with Marichal, off to his 
earliest training start, in the forefront. His record in 1967 



Vada Pinson and the Reds 
always seem to start out 
on target but lose sight o( 
the bull's-eye on the way. 


was only 14-10, but there is gold in that figure. Marichal 
had 1 8 complete games. Overall, in fact, the staff had the 
most complete games (64) and the best ERA in the league. 

Continued watering down of the spitball rule is perfect 
for Gaylord Perry (15-17, 18 complete games and a 2.61 
ERA), and he joins Marichal and 22-game winner Mike 
McCormick to give the Giants a solid-front three. Left- 
hander Ray Sadecki (12-6) was ridiculed often in San Fran- 
cisco because it was Ccpeda for whom he was traded, but he 
had nine complete games in his last 12 starts of ’67 and 
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his best earned run average ever (2.78). The bullpen is bet- 
ter than average, and if Sadecki has a good year the 
Giants could have the best and most balanced corps in 
the league with two lefties and two righties. 

The Los Angeles Dodgers seemed to be playing last sea- 
son merely to keep warm. In one game at Dodger Stadi- 
um against San Francisco things got so bad that Manager 
Walter Alston had to use Outfielder Jim Hickman in re- 
lief. Koufax and Wills, of course, were no longer Dodg- 
ers, depriving the club not only of its two most valuable 
players but also of that star quality that is so necessary to 
box office in L.A. 

One star around this year is Don Drysdale. He was a 



brilliant losing pitcher in 1967 (13-16 with a 2.74 ERA), 
and he needs only one victory this year to break Dazzy 
Vance’s club record of 190 and one shutout to surpass Kou- 
fax 's record of 40. Since pitching has been a major Dodg- 
er trademark in recent years, the team should move up in 
the standings following its eighth-place finish, particularly 
after this year's spring training, the most strenuous any- 
body can recall. With Drysdale, there are Claude Osteen ( 1 7- 
17). the traded-for Jim Grant. Bill Singer (12-8) and young 
Alan Foster. Singer, who will be 24 late this month, had a 
hot stretch last year when he won 10 games and lost only 
two. Ron Perranoski and Bob Miller were traded to the 
Twins, but Phil Regan is still around and Jim Brewer and 
Vicente Romo will probably fill their bullpen spots. 

Versalles is the man who may be able to erase some of 
the memories of Wills from the minds of unforgiving fans. 
He is a spectacular shortstop when he feels like playing 
up to his potential, and he moves into Los Angeles fol- 
lowing a season in which Dodger shortstopping was 
wretched, no matter which of five different victims played 
it. Jim Lefebvrc slides back from third to second, and 
Wes Parker will play first. Few play it better. Third base 
will see Bob Bailey, but what really matters is how often 
Bob Bailey will see first. Despite a comeback after the All- 
Star break, he ended with a .227 average. 

Rocky Colavito, newly arrived from the Chicago White 


Sox, joins Willie Davis, Ron Fairly, Jim Fairey, Len Ga- 
brielson and Al Ferrara in the Dodger outfield. Ferrara 
became at least a semistar last year with 16 homers and a 
.277 average. He batted .312 at Dodger Stadium and pos- 
sibly would have gone over .300 for the season had he not 
been used so often as a pinch hitter. Although at 6'1' Fer- 
rara looks more like a man who moves pianos instead of 
playing them, he appeared at Carnegie Hall at 16 with a 
piano class and performed one number. "1 gave up the 
piano,” he says now, "because I couldn’t pick up things 
by ear. And the people I went out with in Brooklyn were 
more interested in hearing Rock Around the Clock than 
classical selections. I play the horses now. Love to play 
them. 1 go to Santa Anita and Hollywood Park every 
chance I get. No, 1 don’t sit with Drysdale. I’m not one of 
those fellows who sits with owners. He’s done real well as 
an owner, but I never won a dime on one of his horses. 

"This year, in our first few exhibition games we made 
some fine double plays, and the whole team came alive 
after being dead for almost a year. We’ll be in this race.” 

Dodger Stadium last June 18 was as fine a place to be 
as one could imagine. The afternoon was warm, and 35,000 
Sunday spectators had come out to see Los Angeles play 
the Cincinnati Reds, who were leading the league by a 
game and a half. But down in his first-base dugout before 
the game, Dave Bristol, the young and colorful manager, 
was on the verge of delivering a soliloquy of hell. 

The Reds were desperate. They had attained their slim 
lead by a cluster of spectacular late-inning victories in 
April, May and early June, and now they were trying to 
hold it although they had been stung by injuries to Pete 
Rose, Leo Cardenas, Tommy Helms and Bill McCool. 
"Injuries," Bristol said, "are a part of the game, and you 
have to overcome them as best you can. There are times 
when you might want to cry about them, but you can’t do 
it." Despite those brave words, the Reds lost that June 
afternoon and their lead, which had once been four games, 

continued 
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was reduced to a handful of percentage points. Ultimately 
injuries destroyed the Reds, and they finished fourth. 

The red pinstripes are gone from Cincinnati’s uniforms 
this year and a new riverfront stadium seating 50,000 is 
abuilding and should be ready by 1970. But 1968 is the 
critical year for the Reds and, in particular, for their gen- 
eral manager, Bob Howsam. Working on the second year 
of a three-year contract, Howsam has changed Cincinnati 
drastically. Deron Johnson is gone. So are Tommy Har- 
per. Art Shamsky and Edwards. Remember, if you do not 
feel that these departures are drastic, that the ghost of 
Frank Robinson still lingers over Crosley Field. 

Just as he was in St. Louis, Howsam is now a con- 
troversial figure in Cincinnati. There are those in both 
cities who believe that his trades look like they were thought 
out in a Waring blender. But who got Roger Maris and 
Orlando Cepeda into Cardinal uniforms? 

Who, indeed, also brought to the Cardinals Art Ma- 
haffey, Alex Johnson, Charley Smith and John Romano, 
all now departed? But Howsam is an innovator who does 
not live in fear of trying new things. Attendance jumped a 
quarter of a million in his first season in Cincinnati. A se- 
rious question remains, however. If it is the team that 
draws the bulk of the people, will an angry team prove 
attractive? Because that is the kind of club Howsam has 
on his hands after irritating many of the top Cincinnati 
players this spring during contract negotiations. 

Angry or not, the Reds do have the players. Rookie 
John Bench will catch, and if you are wondering if a team 
has ever won a pennant with a rookie catcher the answer 
is yes: Andy Etchebarren caught for the 1966 Baltimore 
Orioles. The infield of Lee May, Tommy Helms, Leo Carde- 
nas and Tony Perez is adequate defensively and excellent 
offensively, assuming that Helms (.274) stays healthy and 
Perez can come close to repeating his brilliant season 
of 1967 (27 HRs, 102 RBIs, .290 avg.). Fred Whitfield, 



Chico Ruiz and Bob Johnson will be the utility men. 

Pete Rose, the Reds' leading hitter last year (.301), 
moves to right field with Vada Pinson in center. Pinson 
led the team in seven offensive categories. Alex Johnson 
and Mack Jones, one from the Cardinals, the other from 
the Braves, round out an excellent outfield. 

The reason the Reds got off to such a fine start in 1967 
is that 19-year-old Gary Nolan (14-8) and converted Out- 
fielder Mel Queen (14-8) did so well along with Relief 
Pitcher Ted Abernathy. Abernathy, if you count saves 
(26) and wins (6), accounted for 37% of the victories. 
Milt Pappas (16-13) was the team's big 1967 winner, and 
Jim Maloney (15-11) has won 15 or more games for five 
straight seasons. Bill Kelso, Jorge Rubio and George Cul- 
ver are pitchers picked up from the American League, 
and Culver (7-3 with the Indians) is one with a difference. 
Unlike George Plimpton, he is an athlete who wants to be 
a writer. 

The Reds, as enigmatic as a Kremlin caper, could, if 
happy and healthy, finish first, but the spring arm trou- 
bles of Nolan, who has been sent down, could hurt them 
drastically. 

When Leo Durocher took over Phil Wrigley’s gummed- 
up Chicago Cubs two seasons back. Dodger General Man- 
ager Buzzie Bavasi said, "The game has passed Leo by.” 
Well, Durocher and his exciting Cubs passed Bavasi and 
the Dodgers right by last season on their rise from 10th to 
third as they improved from 59 wins in ’66 to 87 in ’67. 

Certainly if you want to find flaws in the Cubs they are 
present, but not in the starting infield of Ernie Banks, 
Glenn Beckert, Don Kessinger and the fantastic Ron San- 
to. Randy Hundley is a fine young catcher who has 
worked 301 games in the last two seasons and hit .267 last 
year. Ex-Dodger Rightfielder Johnson is Durocher’s type 
of hustler, and Billy Williams is even better than his 
24 homers, 84 RBIs and .278 average proved him to 
be last season. Centerfielder Adolfo Phillips knows that 
Durocher is the boss now. If he can put two good half sea- 
sons together instead of just one, the Cubs again will 
contend for the title. 

Chicago, however, is going with young pitching and 
that is always a risk, even though it worked for St. Louis 
last year. The starting four pitchers — Ferguson Jenkins, a 
20-game winner, Joe Niekro, Rich Nyc and Ken Holtzman 
— average only 23 years of age with four full years of 
major league experience. Holtzman had a record of 9-0 
while commuting from the service last season, but he could 
eventually be one of baseball’s finest pitchers. 

"I think," Holtzman said recently, "that position for 
position we can match anyone with our hitting and de- 
fense, so the pressure is really on the four of us and the 
bullpen. If we can come up with 15, 20 wins from two of 
us and 10, 15 from the other two, we can win it.” That is 
a large order, especially now that everyone is ready and 
waiting for the Cubs. 

The Atlanta Braves produced more good fights last sea- 
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son than the World Boxing Association's heavyweight elimi- 
nation tournament. This year Paul Richards, a man who 
many say will somehow get himself to heaven 10 minutes 
before the devil knows he’s dead, may be able to straight- 
en Atlanta out. Should he succeed, Atlanta will be sur- 
prisingly strong. Yes, Henry Aaron is still with the Braves, 
and Joe Torre and Felipe Alou should bounce back fol- 
lowing operations. Deron Johnson probably will hit a lot 
of homers in Atlanta Stadium, and Clete Boyer, who bat- 
ted in 96 runs last year with a .245 batting average. Short- 
stop Sonny Jackson and Second Baseman Felix Millan 
now give the Braves overall defense. Richards believes in 
defense. He believes in pitching, too. He and new Man- 
ager Lum Harris are going to have to work hard to get 
their confused staff into winning form if the fighting Braves 
arc to improve on their seventh-place finish, their lowest 
since leaving Boston for Atlanta via Milwaukee. 

No team enters this season in as confused a state as the 
Philadelphia Phillies, for they must present a case for 
being a possible contender while rebuilding. To make any 
kind of showing now that Bunning is gone. Bill White 
and Richie Allen both have to come back strong. Allen 
has had difficulties with the fans and management in Phil- 
adelphia, and his serious injury of last year, unhappily, 
has left grave doubts as to his ability to throw. White, happi- 
ly, has worked harder this spring than at any time since 
his rookie year with the Giants, and John Callison has 
spent part of the winter in Boston under Gene Berde, the 
same conditioner who was so prominent in the rehabilita- 
tion of Carl Yastrzemski last year. But expect only minor 
miracles this season in Philadelphia. 

Although each team in the National League will be af- 
fected in 1968 by the absence of youngsters serving their 
military obligations, the New York Mets and Houston 
Astros, because of their youth, probably will suffer the 
most from weekend and two-week service duty. New York 
should be a more interesting team than in the past, if only 
because its young players are finally beginning to surface. 
Three of them did last year— Tom Seaver. Bud Harrelson 
and Ron Swoboda — and the addition of Tommie Agee 


from the White Sox will at last make the team respectable 
in center field. At 25 Agee is potentially the most exciting 
p ayer the Mets have ever had. He has tailored himself in 
the image of Mays and can gallop over the outfield as 
well as any player. Although he will strike out a lot, Agee 
can run the bases and hit home runs. 

Hiring Gil Hodges, who showed at Washington that he 
can be a good and sometimes sarcastic manager, will prove 
a plus. This spring the Mets were not winning many games, 
but they made fewer fundamental mistakes than ever. With 
young pitching and a different attitude, they could get off 
to a quick start, and that would be a delightful change. 

Like the Mets, Houston has three good young players 
in Jim Wynn, Rusty Staub and Joe Morgan plus some hope- 
fuls in Norm Miller, Doug Rader and Ron Davis. The 
Astros are also going to use rookie Catcher Hal King and 
Hector Torres at shortstop. Torres, now 22. was the young- 
ster who pitched the Monterrey, Mexico, Little League 
team to the world championship 10 years ago. He threw left- 
and right-handed and presumably can do the same for the 



Roy Hofheinz of Houston 
has a going Dome but his 
sputtering Astros can't 
get off the launching pad 


Phillies if things become terribly raunchy in the infield. 

Oddly, Houston's pitching, which had been fairly good 
in earlier seasons, became the worst in the majors last 
year (4.03 ERA). Mike Cuellar (16-11), no-hit Don Wil- 
son (10-9), Larry Dierker and Dave Giusti should not be 
mentioned with the Cardinal or Giant staffs, but they arc 
better than their combined records for 1967 would have 
you believe. Relief pitchers will try and save them. 

It is obvious that should anything happen to a Nelson 
Brilcs, a Dick Hughes or a Steve Carlton, the St. Louis 
Cardinals could be in serious trouble. That same reason- 
ing, though, holds true for any pitching staff on any team. 
As they enter the 1968 season the Cardinals are the most 
impressive team in all of baseball. 

CONTINUED 
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Following the most exciting race in its history, the Ameri- 
can League now has people believing in it again. For too 
many years it was moribund because of the excellence of 
the New York Yankees and the servility of those willing 
to bend at the waist before them. But the league has pro- 
duced pennant winners in Boston, Baltimore, Minnesota 
and New York during the past four years. Better, the leap 



by the exciting young Red Sox from ninth to first place 
last season did much more than stir New England. It con- 
vinced other teams that had grown accustomed to finish- 
ing deep in the standings that they, too, might rise to 
become contenders. Talk of a six-team race, in fact, dom- 
inated spring-training camps, but mathematics is always 
against anything as complicated as that and many off-sea- 
son developments already have had a fateful effect on the 
year’s prospects. 

Start with Boston. The Red Sox situation became very 
grim last winter even before it was learned that the team’s 
brilliant young outfielder, Tony Conigliaro. might never 
play big-league baseball again. Jim Lonborg, Boston’s 22- 
game winner, broke his leg while skiing. Assuming that 
Lonborg can come back and pitch by June 1, what as- 
surance is there that he will be effective? Blue-skyers con- 
veniently remember that Bob Gibson of the Cardinals 
recovered after breaking his leg last season. But Gibson’s 


break was in the right leg, Lonborg’s is in the left. Get up 
from your chair for a moment and try to pitch right-hand- 
ed. Imagine that A1 Kaline is at the plate and you must 
strike him out pitching right-handed. Throw your best 
imaginary fastball. Feel a strain on the left leg? There is in- 
deed a difference which leg you break. 

Luis Aparicio, Russ Snyder and Tommy Davis have 
joined the Chicago White Sox, and John Roseboro, Ron 
Perranoski and Bob Miller are now with the Twins. The 
surprise team of the league could be the Cleveland In- 
dians, who, after finishing eighth last season, their worst 
showing since 1914, have traded well and have also spent 
more than S3 million in dressing up Municipal Stadium 
and installing a new stadium club for regular customers. 
Under new Manager Alvin Dark, who likes a running 
club, they have also put on their running shoes. 

The least changed team of all is Detroit. But time is run- 
ning out on the Tigers, who nearly always get into the 
race and then blunder opportunities away. The saying 
about Detroit is: "They will find a way to lose it." Maybe 
not this time. Detroit tied Minnesota for second last year 
despite leading the league in injuries as 10 players (not 
including pitchers) missed a total of 202 games. Kaline 
handled the bat very well (.308) but not the bat rack— he 
broke his hand on that and missed a month of the season, 
Willie Horton was out for 43 games with Achilles' tendon 
trouble. Outfielder Gates Brown went to the plate fewer 
than 100 times because of a dislocated wrist, and Don 
Wert, the second-best third baseman in the league, missed 
two weeks with an injury. Dick McAuliffe, normally one 
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of the American League's most aggressive hitters, dropped 
from .274 to .239. 

Detroit’s front-line pitching, while certainly not the equal 
of Chicago's, is still very good, and Mickey Lolich, con- 
sidering his late showing in ’67, could become one of the 
big winners in baseball. Lolich was called up twice by the 
National Guard last season, once to help defend Detroit 
against rioters. He went 84 days without a win, rolled up 
a 10-game losing streak and then came back to win nine 
of his last 10 games. During the second half of the year 
his earned run average was 1.66, and that was under real 
pressure. 

Johnny Sain, the talented pitching coach, helped Joe 
Sparma regain his winning touch (his record was 16-9), 
but Sain’s main job this spring was with Denny McLain. 
To the Tigers, McLain is a paradox. His record is 7-1 
against the White Sox in Tiger Stadium, 1-5 against them 
in Comiskey Park. When he was talking about building a 
restaurant two years ago McLain thought of the number 
of homers he gives up and said, "I might just as well 
name it The Upper Deck." Last year his homer yield 
came down from 42 to 35 but his record was 17-16 and he 
missed the last two weeks of the season with dislocated 
toes. Everything seems in reasonable order now, and Mc- 
Lain could have a good year. 

Because Boston caught the fancy of a lot of image-mak- 
ing Easterners last year, Earl Wilson’s remarkable season 
(22-11) failed to receive the attention it deserved. Since 
going to the Tigers from the Red Sox in June of 1966, he 
has a record of 35-17, and he has hit nine homers in that 
time. Wilson, a bachelor of 32. owns some 50 suits and 
three dozen pairs of shoes. “I'm not a swinger," he says, 
"but once the season is over I move out real good." At 
Boston, Wilson had trouble with his temper and was in- 
structed to throw fastballs instead of using all his pitches. 
"Now," he says, "my pitching is more mental than phys- 
ical, I’m more concerned with each pitch, because I’ve 
learned that even if the hitter has a good idea of what 
pitch I'm going to use. I can still get him out if I throw it 
right. Today I worry before a game. It’s not that I have 
any fear of pitching. What I have a fear of —this may just 
be a matter of word selection — is losing." 

The Tigers should have won last year, but their bullpen 
wasted four victories in the eighth or ninth innings during 
the last two weeks of the season. Should the Tiger bullpen 
improve, the other elements, particularly the club’s de- 
fense, arc there. But do the Tigers want to win badly 
enough to make it happen? 

The team with the most desire and least talent in 1967 
was Chicago. How Manager Eddie Stanky got the White 
Sox to finish only three games out of first place is still one 
of the unanswered mysteries of modern times. He tilted 
many a windmill and kept interest up in people (outside 
of his pitchers) you had never heard about. The Sox made 
a number of off-season changes, but did not lose much of 
their splendid pitching. They now will play in both Mil- 



The Baltimore Oriole had his sweet song 
muted in ‘67 by strangulation os every- 
thing seemed to go wrong with the team. 

waukee and Comiskey Park, and they will play quite well. 

The most prominent change is the addition of hitters, 
not that anybody is going to make a dent in the walls of 
Comiskey Park where an exploding scoreboard in center 
field is in danger of falling into disuse. At one point last 
summer the Sox played 120 innings with a total of thicc 
homers. Once, by error, the scoreboard was shot off when 
a fly ball bounced into the stands for a ground-rule dou- 
ble. A call came from the opposing bench to Howie Rob- 
erts. the man who issues the order to detonate the board. 
The voice was Mel Harder’s. He asked. “What the hell 
do you do for triples?” 

The lack of the homer has not hurt Chicago as much as 
one might think, because the spaciousness of Comiskey 
Park and the excellence of the club’s pitching have tran- 
quilizcd the best home-run hitters in the league. During 
1966-67, for instance, the league's 12 best hit 419 homers, 
but only 13 of them in Comiskey Park. 

Chicago used close to 50 players to get through 1967. 
Since the team hit so poorly it was generally assumed that 
Chicago's strength was its defense. Not so. General Man- 
ager Ed Short's off-season efforts were aimed mainly at 
achieving hitting and stability. Aparicio replaces Ron Han- 
sen at shortstop, and Stanky will use both Tim Cullen 
and Sandy Alomar at second. Ken Boyer, the team’s top 
hitter in 1967 at .261, will play third and Tom McCraw 
first, but Pete Ward can and will fill in at both positions. 
His 18 homers topped last year's team, a fact Stanky is 
not likely to ignore. The outfield probably will have Tom- 
my Davis, a consistent .300 National League hitter land 
look what Frank Robinson did when he changed leagues), 
Ken Berry and the traded-for Russ Snyder, a man who 
hits his best with runners in scoring position. Duane Jo- 
sephson and Jerry McNcrtncy will be the catchers, and 
Josephson should hit better than his .238 of last year. Out- 
fielders Buddy Bradford, Bill Voss and Walt Williams give 
Stanky some speed and fluidity. 

"We know we will win games with our infield defense 
this year," Stanky said recently, "and probably lose some 

continurd 
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by our outfield defense. But our hitting has improved.” 

If possible, the pitching might have. too. Joe Horlen, 
Gary Peters and Tommy John, who was sick for part of 
the season, seem sharp. Their earned run averages in 1967 
ranked, respectively, first, second and fourth. John could 
move up. Cisco Carlos (SI, March II), the rookie who 
had an ERA of 0.86 in 42 innings during the stretch fight, 
looked very good in exhibition games. Jack Fisher, ob- 
tained from the Mets, can work 200 innings if needed. 
Stanky's bullpen will again be led by Bob Locker, Wilbur 
Wood, Don McMahon and apparently ageless Hoyt Wil- 



helm, whose knuckleball seems to get more untouchable 
with each new season. 

With Aparicio and Snyder gone from the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, Manager Hank Bauer loses some lineup balance and 
bench strength. Even though this is no fault of Bauer's, 
the rumor is that he may be fired early in the season 
should his club fail to get off to an impressive start. There 
were many illusions in Baltimore as the ’67 season got 
under way. After sweeping the Dodgers aside in the ’66 
World Series, the Orioles were supposed to be on the thresh- 
old of a dynasty. Events, however, did not bear out this 
historical preview. Before mid-September the Orioles had 
put together as much as a four-game winning streak only 
once. They sank ignominiously from world champions to 
a tie for sixth. 

Baltimore's troubles began in spring training when the 
players got into an argument with management over tele- 
vision money and management got into a tizzy over Bauer's 
role in the affair. Then Mike Epstein, a rookie who felt he 
should stay with the team rather than be sent to the mi- 
nors, rebelled. Instead of holding firm, management weak- 
ly traded him. Frank Robinson next charged the team 
with jealousy. Steve Barber lost a no-hitter and also jumped 
the club. The yearbook did not come out until August. 


The heavy-hiffing Red 
Sox still have the look 
of youth that made them 
so thrilling last season. 



costing the Orioles some S50.000 in revenue. Relief Pitch- 
er Eddie Fisher was accused of hitting a house detective 
at 4 a.m. in a Chicago hotel. That is the kind of year Bal- 
timore had. 

In his forthcoming book. My Life is Baseball (Double- 
day & Company, Inc., S4.95), Robinson says, "As early 
as June ... I could see that we weren’t going anywhere. 
Looking back, 1 think the worst thing that could have hap- 
pened to us was when we won our first three games of the 
season. We beat Minnesota twice, then Kansas City. And. 
right away, a lot of players felt . . . here we go again, 
we’ll win. . . . We just seemed to think that because we 
were the champs all we had to do was go out on the field 
and we'd win.” 

Robinson, of all the Orioles, seemed least affected by 
the team's malaise. He was moving along almost as well 
as he had the year before, when he won the Triple Crown. 
Then he collided with A1 Weis of the White Sox. He was 
out for 31 days. Even when he returned to the lineup he 
played with his vision impaired. At that, he finished the 
season with 30 home runs, 94 RBIs and a .311 average. 
Boog Powell, the huge first baseman who seems to grow 
in size but not in stature, played in 125 games, four fewer 
than Robinson, and his numbers were awful (13, 55. .234). 
During one stretch of 80 at bats he failed to drive home a 
single run. 

Powell, however, has had a good year on top of a bad 
one more than once, and if Baltimore is to climb he is 
going to have to play a big part in it. Brooks Robinson 
was in and out with his hitting (.269), and he probably 
typified the frustrations the club felt when he hit 10 straight 
homers with nobody on. The one bright spot was the play 
of Centerfielder Paul Blair, who was fifth in the league in 
hitting (.293). Just to keep up with the way things were 
going, Blair went to play winter ball and promptly broke 
his ankle. Blair, remarkably, is back and playing. If he 
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is right, if Powell and the Robinsons are right, the team's 
hitting will be superb. 

Unfortunately, because of a lot of sore arms, the Oriole 
pitching staff had not been right for the last two years, dur- 
ing which it completed only 52 games (compared to the 
Twins' 110). Once again this spring Jim Palmer was both- 
ered by his arm, but Oriole spring pitching, at least sta- 
tistically, was 20% better than that of any of the clubs 
that finished above them in '67. Roger Nelson, a 23-ycar- 
old righthander from the White Sox, could be a sleeper in 
the Oriole plans. Bauer will use Jim Hardin (8-3 last sea- 
son), Tom Phoebus (14-9) and Dave McNally (7-7), with 
Bruce Howard (3-10), picked up from the White Sox, and 
Spot Starter Gene Brabcndcr (6-4). Curt Blcfary will get 
a chance to catch and probably will lead off, but Short- 
stop Mark Belanger, excellent fielder that he is, will have to 
hit better than in the past (.174 in ’67). Don Buford might 
also help with his speed and bat. 

The Orioles, who made too many mistakes last year to 
give any indication of their true talent, could be any kind 
of a team. They will be contenders if everything, for a 
change, goes well. 

Minnesota’s Twins appeared to have the pennant won 
with two days left last season, but then they had to field 
ground balls in Boston: finis. Fielding ground balls is not 
one of their strong points, and when they start to throw 
balls around, hell breaks loose. As Owner Cal Griffith said 
after those final losses, "We were awful and didn't de- 
serve to win.” 

Once Griffith was considered a very conservative trad- 
er, but in the last two years he has dealt away Jimmie 
Hall, Don Minchcr, Zoilo Versalles and Jim Grant. He 
now assesses his needs carefully and goes after what he 
believes he must have to keep the Twins in contention. 
People laughed at Griffith when he got Cesar Tovar from 


Jim lemon comes back 
to manage a big team 
that may turn Washing- 
ton into a boom town. 


the Reds in 1964, but without Tovar last year Minnesota 
would not have been anywhere near the pennant. For 
Minchcr and Hall he obtained the stopper the pitching 
staff needed in Dean Chance, a 20-game winner. It was 
obvious to Griffith at the end of last season that he would 
have to have relief pitching and an experienced catcher 
who could hit. So he gave Los Angeles Grant and Ver- 
salles for Catcher John Roscboro (.272 and .276 in the 
National League the past two seasons) and Relief Pitchers 
Ron Perranoski and Bob Miller. Good moves! Sadly, the 
left side of Minnesota's infield is a puzzlement. Richie Rol- 
lins, the most used third baseman of recent years, is just 
over a knee operation, and Shortstop Jackie Hernandez, a 
fine fielder, never stunned anyone in the minors with his 
bat. Little Tovar will have to play a lot of positions again 
this year. It is Minnesota's misfortune that he cannot play 
three at the same time. 

Harmon Killebrew hit 44 homers and would have hit 
more had he not been struck by a pitch in August. Be- 



cause of bone fragments in his knee, Tony Oliva was 
never sound last year, but he was hitting at the close of 
the season -15 for 21 at one point- and ended up at .289. 

The most disturbing news as far as Twin followers arc 
concerned is that Jim Kaat, their best lefthander, will 
open the season on the disabled list with an elbow prob- 
lem that he encountered in the next-to-last game of 1967. 
The rest of the Twins' pitching is good, but once that de- 
fense starts to throw the ball around, ugh! 

If there is one thing on which American League man- 
agers are going to be in accord this season it is Carl 
Yastrzemski. Although the boos will fill the streets out- 
side of Fenway Park, where the largest advance sale in 
Red Sox history has already been accomplished (close to 
$1 million), Yaz is not going to get too much to hit at. He 
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was not a lucky Triple Crown winner in 1967. Everyone, 
in fact, respected his accomplishments, so much so that it 
now seems agreed that the best method of avoiding defeat 
by Boston may be to pitch around Yaz and work on 
whomever Manager Dick Williams can come up with to 
hit behind him. 

The Red Sox had hopes that Conigliaro would be able 
to make a successful comeback after being hit by a Jack 
Hamilton pitch in August. Last week, after striking out 
eight times in 10 at bats in Florida, Conigliaro returned 
to Boston to undergo further eye tests. It was disclosed 
that his eyesight had deteriorated. His vision is now dis- 
torted, and he has "poor or no depth perception." 

Basically, Boston's lineup is solid and young. Manager 
Dick Williams has a huge doghouse approach to manag- 
ing, but his methods proved worthy enough last season. 
(A wooden doghouse board has been made for Williams 
this year, and every player has a tag with his name on it. 
But if Yaz’s tag goes on it, boys, Williams might get run 
out of town.) The Boston catching and pitching are weak, 
however, and an operation on Russ Gibson's appendix 
during spring training has not helped matters much. He 
will be late getting into shape. Gene Oliver and aging Els- 
ton Howard must be ready to handle a long schedule. 

Conigliaro’s recovery might have been the key to Bos- 
ton’s success or failure this year. After losing time and his 
touch doing temporary military duty in 1967, he still had 
20 homers, 67 RBIs and was batting .281 when he was in- 
jured with 46 games to go. Now Williams must try to 
replace him, perhaps with Joe LaHoud, a 19-year-old out- 
fielder with only 161 games of minor league experience, or 
Josi Tartabull, a good fielder with only two homers in six 
major league seasons. Both bat left-handed. Ken Harrel- 
son can hit homers but is a poor fielder. 

If Conigliaro’s courage alone could win a pennant, then 
this Boston team would have no problems, for it took 
valor on his part to try a comeback so quickly after the 
experience he had last summer. "My vision isn’t perfect 


yet,” he said early this spring before exhibition games start- 
ed. "I’ve got one blind spot, and I’m standing a little 
farther from the plate now. Look, I'll never forget last Au- 
gust 18, but baseball is my life. If I'm gun shy I’m through." 

Back home in Boston, Conigliaro tried his best to en- 
courage his teammates and followers about his future. "I 
want all my friends to know that I’m not going to quit 
and that somehow, some way, there will be good days 
again,” he said. If there are for Conigliaro in baseball, 
they probably will not occur this season. Thus, with Lon- 
borg a very doubtful commodity himself, Boston’s pitch- 
ing will have to be just this side of wonderful if the team 
is to stay afloat until the two return to form or, highly un- 
likely, comparable replacements are found for both in- 
jured players. Williams’ five starters will be Ray Culp, 
Dick Ellsworth, Jos6 Santiago, Jerry Stephenson and Gary 
Waslewski, and their combined records last year added up 
to 31-25. The easiest thing to say of the Red Sox is no 
way. There was no way last year, either. 

Taped to the top of Mike Epstein’s locker at the Wash- 
ington Senators' spring training camp was a piece of paper 
with these words printed in red ink: "As a man thinketh 
in his heart, so is he." Having dieted away 23 pounds and 
seemingly rediscovered the batting stance that enabled him 
to become the International League’s MVP two seasons 
back, Epstein is an exciting player again. If he remains so 
the league as a whole and the Senators in particular will 
profit greatly. 

Epstein, 25, is bright enough to believe he knows what 
happened to him in his first try at the majors. “After a 
while.” he says. "I think the players wanted to see me as 
much as the fans did. It became a show-me attitude on 
the part of the players and the fans — now show me you 
can do it. It's all part of the game. The more they gave 
me that show-me attitude, the worse I got." 

Even with Epstein going bad last summer, Senator fans 
went out in greater numbers (770,868) than at any time in 
20 years as Washington tied the Orioles for sixth place. 
Their record against first-division teams was 46-44 and 
that, topped by a fine exhibition season, should encourage 
people. Jim Lemon, hired to replace the popular Gil Hodges 
as manager, is going to try to get the Senators to show a 
little more daring on the bases. 

Blessed with good relief pitching, a fine catcher in Paul 
Casanova and hitters such as the traded-for Sam Bowens 
and Ron Hansen to help Frank Howard (36 homers), 
now the highest paid Senator ever, and Epstein, Washing- 
ton has good power. The pitching will probably line up 
with Camilo Pascual, Frank Bertaina, Dick Bosman, Bar- 
ry Moore, Phil Ortega and Bill Denehey. Epstein, though, 
is the team bellwether. 

Any true race needs long shots with winning potential, 
and the two this year are assuredly the California Angels 
and the Cleveland Indians. Manager Bill Rigney believes 
that his Angels matured during the last week of 1967 
when they knocked Detroit and Minnesota around while 
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finishing fifth. The Angels have an excellent double-play 
combination in Shortstop Jim Fregosi (.290) and Bobby 
Knoop (.245), both Gold Glove winners. Don Mincher 
hit 25 homers, Jimmy Hall 16 and Rick Reichardt, the 
boy everybody is waiting on, hit over .300 during the last 
two months and ended up with 17 homers. California's 
catching will be taken care of with more than ordinary 
aplomb by Bob Rodgers, but this spring Aurclio Rodri- 
guez, the Mexican third baseman, did not hit the way 
the Angels had hoped he would. 

California got only 19 complete games out of its pitch- 
ers last year, so Rig, the master manipulator, may have to 
be in top form again. One man he had counted on as a poten- 
tial starter, Sammy Ellis, acquired from the Reds, had a 
poor exhibition season. Jim McGlothlin and Rickey Clark 
are capable but young. Minnie Rojas, who appeared in 72 
games in relief, will have to have another good year for 
the Angels to reach the station many think them capable 
of attaining first place. 

Cleveland's reach this year could exceed its grasp, but 
some people. Chicago's Stanky included, consider the In- 
dians a team to beware of. According to General Man- 
ager Gabe Paul, Sam McDowell, the controversial and 
often confused lefthander, "has reached the maturity that 
should raise him to greatness." If McDowell truly has ma- 
tured at 25. then the Indians, with Sonny Siebert. Steve 
Hargan. Luis Tiant and Stan Williams going for them, 
too, have formidable front-line pitching. And behind them 
is Eddie Fisher, who has had many a good year bringing 
his knuckleball out of bullpens in Chicago and Baltimore. 

Cleveland's catching is better than adequate, its infield 
suspect and the outfield made up of elements of speed and 
power that Manager Dark can juggle around to suit the 
situation. That strong pitching, though, will be Cleveland’s 
principal forte. 


Last season things were too messed up throughout the 
entire Kansas City structure to call the Athletics a major 
league team. There are a lot of good new people in Char- 
lie Finley’s freshly settled Oakland organization, so mess- 
ing around is a thing of the past, right, or have you 
forgotten Finley? Manager Bob Kennedy has a two-year 
contract. Should he make it to the end, he will be the first 
man ever to have accomplished that feat with Finley. 

The A's have excellent young talent, and it is not all con- 
centrated in their pitching (Blue Moon Odom, Tony Pierce. 
Jim Nash. Chuck Dobson, Lew Krausse). Rick Monday 
(.251 and 14 homers) is an exciting outfielder who should 
hit for more power in the Oakland Stadium. Sal Bando 
and Reggie Jackson probably will blossom. All three at- 
tended Arizona Stale University, where excellent players 
are developed, thanks to a schedule some 70 games long. 

The New York Yankees finished ninth last season, so 
what’s it all about, Ralphie? Their 1967 road record was 
the way Yankee-haters in other years always wanted it to 
be, 29-52, but New York is headed in the right direction 
even though the fruits of the work probably will not be 



Push a button on the old 
Yonks and up popped 
success, now it's merely 
some broken springs. 


seen for a couple of seasons. The tip-olT on what kind of 
year the 1967 Yanks had lies in the fact that Mickey Man- 
tle played in more games f 1 44 ) than any other Yankee. 
His batting average was only .245, but he did have 22 ho- 
mers. 19 of them, however, coming before August. 

Manager Ralph Houk's pitching was the fourth best in 
the league, and any hopes for 1968 center on its being as 
good again. Jim Bouton had an encouraging spring. He 
will join Mel Stottlcmyrc. Bill Monboquctte. Al Downing 
and Stan Bahnsen. Dooley Womack and Steve Hamilton 
provide a good bullpen, but the club was 10th in the 
league in fielding last year, and did you ever believe you 
would see that? Or read about the Yankees last in a scout- 
ing report? *nd 
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His appearance was sinister, his brushback pitch more 
than a warning. Sal Maglie knew his craft as few 
pitchers ever have. Here he begins his bittersweet 
memories of a career that spanned outlaw leagues and 
greatness in the majors as player and embattled coach 


BDSEBRIL IS R 
TOUCH BUSinESS 

bv sni mncLiE nnn Robert h. bovle 


On the last day of the World Series I stood in the Red 
Sox dugout and watched a tine young pitcher become hu- 
miliated. Jim Lonborg, who had won two games against 
the Cardinals, was coming back again with just two days' 
rest. By the second inning you could see that lie didn’t 
have it. There was no reason why he should. He was 
tired, he was bushed. I turned to Dick Williams, the 
manager, and said. "He doesn't have it today." I was hop- 
ing Williams would take him out of there. I think he 
owed it to Jim to do that. It was the decent thing to do. Be- 
sides, we had 10 other pitchers in the bullpen, and if one 
of them could hold the Cardinals we might win. You 
never give up. Lonborg was pitching on guts. But Williams 
is a peculiar guy. He just said. "Oh. Jim's not getting hit 
that hard," and that was the end of that. Hard? Even the 
tail end of the Cardinal batting order was whacking him. 
Bob Gibson homered off him. Williams finally took Jim 
out in the sixth, with the Sox behind 7 I . 

After the game Jim was in tears in the clubhouse. He 
was crying his heart out because he thought he had failed 
the team. He hadn't. I said to him, ‘‘Jim, you got nothing 
to be ashamed of. You brought us here, and you took us 
this far. You did a hell of a job." I meant it. The kid had 
been great. 

All the while I was thinking how lousy it was for a manag- 
er to do that to his ace pitcher. You just don’t let a guy 
who pitched as Lonborg had get pounded like that. 1 
should know. I had pitched. I had been a damn good pitch- 
er, and I was the Red Sox pitching coach. But from the 
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way Williams treated me, you wouldn't 
have known I was on the ball club. Why? 

I don’t know. He's a peculiar guy. 

Williams had been all right in spring 
training. I was on the second year of a 
two-year contract with the Red Sox, and 
Williams, who had been a utility player 
in the majors- one of those holler guys 
in the dugout— was in his first year of 
managing a big-league club. He told me 
in camp: "The pitchers arc your respon- 
sibility. You handle them." Once the 
season started he never said a thing to 
me. It was as though I didn’t exist. He 
never asked my advice, he never said a 
word. It was all very strange. A couple 
of times I suggested things to him, but 
all I got were sarcastic answers. He can 
be a very sarcastic guy. 

After the Series was over I went into 
his office — I had heard rumors I wouldn't 
be around next year— and he was with 
some writers. He said, "I’ll see you lat- 
er." He never did, I stayed around Bos- 
ton for a couple of days, and I heard 
that all the other coaches had been hired 
for the next year. I heard nothing about 
myself until Dick O'Connell, the gen- 
eral manager, called me and said that 
the Red Sox were going to make a change 
in pitching coaches. I wasn’t needed any- 
more. Williams could have told me him- 
self straight out. That's what a man does, 
and I’d have no kick. I don't know his 
reasons for doing what he did. You’d 
have to cut open his head to find out. 
But I know he hurt my chances to coach 
this season in the majors. By the time I 
knew I wouldn't be working for Boston 
the other teams, particularly the ones 
with new managers, were all set for 1968. 
For a year— and I hope it is only one— 
I was out in the cold. 

Now being out in the cold is nothing 
new to me. I played in the Mexican 
League once, remember? But I had 
coached for four different Red Sox man- 
agers, Billy Jurges. Mike Higgins, Billy 
Herman and Williams. For a long time 
the Red Sox were an easygoing group, 
more or less spoiled, you might say. We 
had talent, but we were second divi- 
sion. If one guy was a star, he’d take 
the other kids out and gallivant. The 
Red Sox were so relaxed that fun-lov- 
ing types on other teams asked to get 
traded to them. But that’s one great thing 
Williams did for the team — he told the 
players they were there to play ball. Part 
of the trouble was the front office, which 
didn’t cooperate with the manager very 
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often. Take Herman. He was a good fel- 
low and one of the best field managers 
I ever worked with. But he was cither 
too tough or too easy in handling the 
players. They were out of hand, and 
there was nothing he could do about it. 
He tried to be tough with players like 
Rico Petrocelli and Tony Conigliaro and 
that caused a lot of dissension. 

Williams had good discipline. He’s 
very good on details. He gambled a lot 
in his managing. I thought he managed 
very aggressively in the first half of the 
season; then he just went by the book, 
and a couple of times he pressed the 
panic button. In the last series in De- 
troit, for example, he had the bases load- 
ed early, but he didn't use a pinch hitter. 
The ballplayers still did a hell of a job, 
came through and won that game. Then 
in the Series, Williams let Lonborg take 
that beating. He acted almost as though 
he didn't want to win it. 

This year the Red Sox don't have a 
chance. Definitely not. Jerry Adair con- 
tributed quite a bit last year, but you 
can’t expect him to have a season like 
that again. Conigliaro was vital and now 
he is lost. Mike Andrews did a hell of 
a job; he wants to win. And 1 never 
saw a player who made the effort that 
Yaz did, but you can't expect him to 
have the same kind of a year. Petrocelli 
should improve, and George Scott is a 
.300 hitter. Dalton Jones is a hell of a hit- 
ter for 10 games, then he tails off to 
nothing. He was hot in the Series, but 
Williams didn’t start him in the final 
game. That was a mistake. Jose Tar- 
tabull should have hit against Gibson 
in the seventh game, but instead Wil- 
liams played Ken Harrclson, who was 
a nothing. 

But pitching is 90°', of winning, and 
the Red Sox just do not have the pitch- 
ing this year. Lonboig was the best and 
most feared pitcher in the league be- 
cause he hit quite a few batters, but 
he’s not going to be ready until May or 
June. I talked to Jim about not jeo- 
pardizing his career. I told him to slay 
in shape, work out at the Y and look 
after himself. Then I read about him 
going skiing. Holy something! Why do 
players want to go skiing or fiddle with 
power mowers? It will be tough for him 
to come back. He injured the left leg. 
the one he kicks and lands on. He’s apt 
to hurt his arm. He’ll probably have to 
change his style of delivery. 

Gary Bell has to change his delivery. 


He throws across his body too much, 
and that’s when his curveball hangs in- 
side. Jose Santiago has the same prob- 
lem. Lee Stange has to have perfect con- 
trol. He also has to speed tp his delivery 
because he's easy to steal on. The Red 
Sox got Ray Culp and Dick Ellsworth, 
but if they had a tough time in the Na- 
tional League things are not going to 
be any easier in the American. Ken Brett 
is a very good prospect. He has good tem- 
perament. If he doesn’t hurt his arm, 
and he listens, he should be very good. 

I like him very much, and he’s not afraid 
to throw that breaking stuff when he’s 
behind. Brett needs a lot of work, and 
maybe he ought to be in the minors an- 
other year. 

If I have anything about last season 
to look back upon, it was the help I 
gave Jim Lonborg. He was 10-10 in '66 
and then 22-9 in '67, and the reason for 
the difference was that he kept the ball 
low and he made the hitters respect him. 
When I saw Jim last spring I told him 
he had enough control to come inside 
on the hitters. He had confidence in him- 
self, and when you have confidence you 
can move the hitters away from the plate. 

Jim hit 19 batters last year. He just 
was protecting the plate, his bread and 
butter. No pitcher can allow a hitter to 
dig in on him. Any hitter who hits or 
fouls off an outside pitch has got to 
learn he can’t stand that close. Making 
hitters respect you is one of the ways of 
pitching. Jim learned that. 

When I pitched I knew that. Some- 
times I’d throw over the hitter’s head, 
but most of the time I’d pick a target 
just beneath his chin. I wasn’t trying to 
hit him in the chin, because if I wanted 
to I could do that. I just wanted to 
move him back from the plate, shake 
him up. When I was on the mound I 
was in business. I didn’t give a damn if 
my grandmother was in there. 

I started making the hitters respect 
me when I was playing in the Cuban win- 
ter league in 1945. That was a rough 
league. I pitched for C'ienfucgos; and a 
French-Canadian fellow who played for 
the Braves, Roland Gladu, was on the 
club. He got hit by Herrera, a pitcher 
for Almendares. our big rival. Herrera 
was a lefty who batted righty, and when 
he came up I got him in the shoulder. 
So far as I can recall he never pitched 
after that. I had to protect my team, 
and 1 had to protect the plate. This is 
the way things are in baseball. If some- 
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About the only thing the others can match is the color, a Cadillac 
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As we all know, 
the mentally retarded 
can only make 
baskets and other 
simple objects like... 
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Computer subassemblies. 
Printed circuits for electronic 
test sets. 

Electric meters. 

Automobile instrument panels. 
Aircraft components. 

Hospital supplies. 

You already know that the 
retarded worker is generally 
more conscientious, loyal and 
punctual than the average 
employee. 

Perhaps you have a few 
“simple” jobs he might do in 
your business. 


For information about 
employing the retarded, write 
The President’s Committee 
on Mental Retardation, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 
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Antique has a lot going for it. Rare, 
rewarding aroma you can t drown by 
mixing. Rich, nutty flavor that 
won’t be watered down. That’s why 
Waterproof Bourbon is a source 
so much pleasure compared to the 
You ought to tap it. 
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one didn't like what I was doing on the 
mound, he could always get back at me. 

I wasn’t one of those holler guys in the 
dugout who'd yell and scream at the 
pitcher because he knew he wouldn't 
have to go up to hit. Anyone who want- 
ed to get back at me had the chance. 

To me, coming inside on a hitter is 
just as valuable a pitch as a good change- 
up or a curve low and outside. I re- 
member a doubleheader against the 
Cards in 1951, when I was on the Gi- 
ants. Musial went wild against us. In 
the clubhouse Leo Durocher was furi- 
ous. “Whatever you guys did today don't 
do it again!" he screamed. Several weeks 
later I started against the Cards, and I 
figured I had better deliver the message 
to Musial. He was the kind of gentle- 
man who understood. To hit Musial you 
had to throw the ball two feet inside, 
and I hit him in the hip. He put the bat 
down and went to first base and never 
said a word. You have to respect a gen- 
tleman like that. Musial, by the way, 
was the best hitter I ever pitched against 
The best all-round player was Willie 
Mays, but Joe DiMaggio impressed me, 
too, from what little I saw of him. 

Besides knocking hitters down, I 
looked like the kind of fellow who knocks 
hitters down. They said I looked sinis- 
ter. There was my dark beard, the whites 
of my eyeballs, the scowl on my face. 1 
can't help the way I look. That’s me. I 
never shaved before a game because per- 
spiration made my face sensitive. 

But the way I looked, the way I 
Ditched, it all helped me I used every- 
thing to advantage. If a hitter was a 
little edgy, a little cautious when he came 
up to hit against me. fine. He made my 
job easier. When a hitter first came up 
to the plate I'd give him a good long 
stare in the eyes. If he said anything to 
me, I might scowl. If he said anything 
more. I'd give a little laugh, turn my 
back and look out toward center field 
while I slowly rubbed up the ball with 
my hands. While I was rubbing the ball 
that hitter didn't know what I was think- 
ing. But I had a good idea of what was 
on his mind. 

They said I was mean. I wasn't mean 
I was competitive. I played to win. Away 
from the ball park 1 was a nice guy. 1 
love working with youngsters. I’m cra- 
zy about kids. My wife, Kay, and I adopt- 
ed two boys. But when I was pitching, 
well, pitching was my living. That's how 
I earned the money for my family. Any- 


body in another uniform was the enemy, 
and I was out there to beat the enemy. 

I usually did. I was Sal the Barber. I 
shaved the plate and a few hitters, too 
To me this is pitching. This is baseball. 

Every good ballplayer knows this. I 
say good ballplayers because there are 
some who will quit and give up. I never 
did, even when it was obvious I was beat- 
en. To me, it was an embarrassment to 
have to be taken out of a game, to wail 
for the relief pitcher and to walk off the 
mound alone. But even then I didn’t 
give up. I thought. “Next time, you bas- 
tards, you'll be embarrassed." 

The worst walk of all was at the Polo 
Grounds. You had to walk from the 
mound on out to the clubhouse in cen- 
ter field. Everyone got a good, long look 
at you. I remember one game against 
the Cubs I think when 1 was having 
trouble with my back, and I got racked 
I walked off the mound, through the out- 
field and up the steps to the Giant club- 
house. There was this fan leaning over 
the railing along the stairs. “Hey, Sal," 
he says, "can I ask you a question?" I 
give this fellow a look. What the hell, 1 
figure. “Sure, go ahead," I say. And he 
says to me, “Sal, what were you throw- 
ing up there? Basketballs?" I just had 
to laugh. Great fans those Giant fans. 

In 10 years of pitching in the majors 
most of the pitches I threw were balls, 
not strikes. 1 wouldn't throw a strike un- 
less I had to. Hitters want to swing, 
and they'll swing at bad balls Duke Sni- 
der was a tremendous hitter for the 
Dodgers, but I never had any trouble 
with him. I'd start him off with a low 
curve in the dirt. He'd swing for strike 
one. Another low curve, another swing. 
Strike two. By this time Snider would 
be so damn teed off he'd swing at any- 
thing. He was no trouble, and he could 
never figure out what was wrong. 

When Snider or any other hitter was 

0 and 2 I had him. Dependingon the situ- 
ation, 1 could get him to strike out, pop 
up or ground out. I worked the hitters. 
They were the enemy. Once, at an All- 
Star Game, Snider said to me, “Hey. 
let's have a catch. I want to see what 
you're throwing to me." I just laughed 
and walked away. Why the hell should 

1 show him anything? He was a Dodger 
and I was a Giant. Anyone who had dif- 
ferent lettering on his uniform was my 
enemy. I don't like All-Star Games be- 
cause it's not good to sec players from 
different clubs talking to one another, 


fraternizing. If a player on another club 
had a wife and eight starving kids or if 
he was going to get sent down unless he 
started hitting, I didn't want to know 
it. There’s no friendship in baseball. 
You're playing for keeps. In the Cuban 
league there was a husky fellow, built 
like Roy Campanella, named Robert Es- 
talella. He played in the majors. He used 
to come up to me before a game with 
the soft soap. “Oh, Sal, you're a won- 
derful pitcher. That curvcball moves. 
You're so great." I'd just stare at him. 
When he came up to the plate I'd come 
inside and knock him down. 

When I was on the mound the only 
time I’d stare at a hitter was when he 
stepped into the box. After that I 
wouldn't look at him. He could distract 
you. I'd concentrate on the target. Con- 
centration and coordination, that's 
pitching. I always wanted the catcher 
to work to the outside of the plate. Wes- 
trum was the best catcher who ever 
caught me. A damn good hitter, too, 
when he could grip the bat. His hands 
were messed up a lot because he never 
quit behind the plate. 1 know Campy 
was good, but when I went to the Dodg- 
ers later he'd been hurt, and he couldn’t 
move around too well. Westrum was flex- 
ible. With Westrum you could bounce 
the ball. You could do any thing. The hit- 
ter never knew what was coming. 

A good pitcher doesn't throw strikes, 
not unless he absolutely has to. Good 
pitchers know how to set up the hitters. 
They do things that the fans don't see 
or understand. Whitcy Ford was cun- 
ning, a pleasure to watch. Joe Horlen 
of the White Sox is a cutie. I like him. 
Don Drysdale is a good pitcher. Sandy 
Koufax was. I knew them as kids. They 
wanted to learn. Larry Jackson, he isn’t 
afraid to come inside. These are pitch- 
ers' pitchers. Some guys just don't want 
to learn. Sonny Siebert on Cleveland 
has a lot of stuff, but I hear he's a hard- 
head. You don't have many fellows who 
have the idea. I'm familiar with the 
American League, and out of 90. 100 
pitchers, there are maybe 10. 15 or 20 
who have an idea of what it's about. 
The rest don't know or they don't want 
to know. 

Setting up the hiuer is a craft, an art. 
Every good pitcher docs it his own way. 
Let's say I am pitching against a right- 
handed hitter for the first time. I don't 
know him, so I'm cautious. I start out 
by making the first pitch a curveball, 
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low and inside- Some hitters are first- 
ball hitters, like Bob Allison of the Twins, 
so why throw him a strike? The next 
pitch may be a curve, low and outside. 

If the hitter swings at both, I probably 
have two strikes or he has grounded 
out. If he doesn't swing, the count is 
two balls, no strikes. I am behind, but 
that doesn’t worry me. I have control. 
Most hitters arc weak on curveballs, and 
now I throw curves toward the middle 
of the plate that break sharply to hit 
the outside comer. I keep moving the 
ball around, nicking the comers for 
strikes. I get the count to 2 and 2. Now 
I give the hitter a fast one high inside, 
just enough so that he might go after it. 

I might strike him out with the pitch. 
He might be eager to swing. If he doesn't 
swing the count goes to 3 and 2. But 
now I’ve backed him away from the 
plate, and I know I can get my curve- 
ball over the outside corner. Strike three, 
he's out of there. Send up the next one. 

What happens if the hitter smacks one 
of the low outside curves? The answer 
is easy. The hitter has no business hit- 
ting that ball, and the next pitch he gets 
from me is sure to straighten him up 
and stop him from leaning. Actually, I 
never tried to remember what pitch I 
used to get a hitter out. 1 never recalled 
the weakness, but I remembered the 
strength, what he hit with authority. Next 
time around I would try to blank out 
the hitter’s strength, his power. 

1 remember Goody Rosen hitting a 
homer off me in 1939. A fastball, low 
and inside. That helped me later. After 
that I pitched him away and never had 
any trouble with him. I recall Ralph 
Kiner in '50. 1 threw him three curves for 
balls, two curves for strikes. Westrum 
called for a fastball. It seemed right, 
but Kiner hit it out of the park. So I 
said to myself, why throw Kiner fast- 
balls? So I threw him curveballs from 
then on, and he seldom bothered me. 

A fastball hitter never got one from 
me unless 1 thought the time was ripe. 
Johnny Logan, who played shortstop for 
Milwaukee, said to me one day, "Hey, 
when are you going to throw me the fast- 
ball?" I said, "When you show me that 
you can hit the curve." The next day I 
was pitching against the Braves when 
Logan came up. I got two quick strikes 
on him with the curve, and then I sud- 
denly thought: this is the time. I laid a 
fastball right down the pipe, and Logan 
was so surprised he was caught looking 


at the third strike. "You bastard," he 
said. I just laughed. 

But, except for certain special situ- 
ations. you don’t throw to a hitter’s 
strength. Look at Lou Brock in the Sc- 
ries. He hit like crazy because the Red 
Sox pitchers threw him strikes. Ask Dick 
Williams why. He was King Tut. You 
have to pitch around a hitter like that. 
Brock doesn’t hit that way in the Na- 
tional League. He shouldn't have hit like 
that in the Scries. The Cards almost got 
wrecked because they didn’t pitch 
around Yaz. They should have been 
smarter, given him bad balls, but they 
didn't believe that he was the hitter that 
he was. He showed them. 

I had a long apprenticeship in pitching 
— -in the Mexican League, playing out- 
law ball in Canada, all over the place. I 
really didn't get to become a major league 
pitcher until I was 33. 1 pitched a no-hit- 
ter when I was 39. But 1 had self-confi- 
dence. That always was my way. Peo- 
ple say to me. "Gee, it’s too bad you 
were outlawed for four years. What a 
record you would have had." 1 think 
my record is all right as it is— 119 wins, 
62 losses; that’s almost a .700 percentage. 
Maybe it wouldn’t have been as good if 
I hadn’t gone to Mexico. 

All my life I’ve always been compet- 
itive. I like to play sports. My father 
was my No. 1 fan. He was from Foggia 
in Italy. He had a grocery store in Ni- 
agara Falls, where I was born on April 
26, 1917. I was the only boy. 1 had two 
sisters. I went to the Thirteenth Street 
School, then South Junior High and Ni- 
agara Falls High School. There were all 
sorts of people in the neighborhood — 
Italians, Poles, Jews. Every boy came 
from a home where his parents wanted 
him to make good. Doctors, dentists, 
boys’ club officials came from that neigh- 
borhood. The competition was tough, 
but it wasn’t between nationalities. One 
year I pitched, played first base and the 
outfield for a mostly Polish team. I was 
always playing, and if I had no one to 
play with I’d throw rocks in the Ni- 
agara River behind the power plant, My 
mother worried because she thought I 
played too much. After supper I'd get 
up from the table and go to the front 
door. I'd stop, and if I heard my par- 
ents talking I knew I was safe and I’d 
sneak out. Or I’d go into the bathroom 
and climb out the window. My father 
got me a job with a barber, Frank Do- 
monic. I was supposed to clean the 


chrome around the windows. I went there 
once, went out the back and through 
the alley and never came back. 

I'll play almost any game. They used 
to bar me from throwing balls at dolls 
in carnivals in Niagara Falls. You could 
blindfold me now and I could throw a 
strike. I've always loved basketball. One 
New Year’s Day there was a basketball 
game. The guys were short a player, so 
I left the table to play. My wife didn't 
talk to me for a few days. I set the local 
record for scoring in the Muny League 
61 points in a game— and that was with 
eight-minute quarters. After high school 
I had a basketball scholarship to Ni- 
agara University. The coach, Taps Gal- 
lagher, wanted me, but my family need- 
ed help, and I went to work in the 
shipping department at Union Carbide, 
where my father had a job. 

I played semipro baseball. I remember 
I pitched a game against the great Ne- 
gro team, the Homestead Grays. Josh 
Gibson, the catcher, hit a homer off me 
in that game. Before the game he said 
he was going to do that. I guarantee 
that later on when I knew more about 
pitching he would have been in the dirt. 
Later on I pitched for a semipro team 
against the Kansas City Monarchs, and 
1 beat Satchel Paige 1-0. He said, "That 
guy should be in the majors." 

But I never really thought about the 
major leagues. I just liked to play base- 
ball. There was one time in Lockport, 
N.Y. when 1 was scouted in a semipro 
game by a very humorous guy, Darb 
Whalen, who, I think, was bird-dogging 
for the Dodgers. After the game he said 
to me, "Kid, you going to school?" I 
said, “Yes." He said, "Keep going." 

In 1937 I won 17 or 18 games play- 
ing semipro. Buffalo of the International 
League scouted me, and I signed with 
the team in 1938. Steve O’Neill was the 
manager. He was like a father to me. 1 
had never seen a pro game. I knew noth- 
ing. In my first relief job I headed straight 
for the mound without warming up. 
That’s how little I knew. O’Neill told 
me to go to the bullpen first. 

That game was against Newark, a tre- 
mendous club, with Buddy Rosar, Mer- 
rill May, Charlie Keller and Mike Char- 
tak. They were averaging around .350, 
and when I went in they had the bases 
loaded. They didn’t hit me. I walked 
them all, except one I hit in the rear. I 
had a big curveball then, but after four 
or five innings they would get to me. It 
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was inexperience. I lost two games in 
one day against Baltimore. 

In 1940 I went down to Jamestown 
in the Pony League. I asked to be sent 
there because I wasn't getting enough 
action with Buffalo. I was 3 and 4 with 
Jamestown, and the next year at Elmira 
l was 20 and 15. I got confidence from 
working. In professional ball you don't 
get anywhere unless you work. 

from the start I pitched with my foot 
on the right side of the rubber. You’ll 
sec pitchers working off the middle of 
the rubber, but if you're a righthander 
and work off the right side the ball 
comes in to the hitter on an angle and 
the pitch is that much harder for him 
to pick up. To make it even harder. I 
held the ball in the glove as I was wind- 
ing up, and I pitched right out of my 
uniform. I cut out a lot of waste mo- 
tion. A pitcher has to throw about 130 
pitches a game. If he stretches between 
pitches, if he bends over and straightens 
his shoulders, well, he's pitching the same 
game twice. He's going to get tired. I 
also learned to pace myself. If I was 
ahead four-nothing, I could take a little 
off the pitch. Then if they started to hit 
me. I could reach back for strength and 
get out of the situation. 

In the dugout I always had my head 
in the game. I watched the hitters. I 
watched the pitchers. There is always 
something to learn. When 1 was with 
the Giants in '51 I saw that I could tell 
when Billy Loes was throwing his fast- 
ball or his curve. He kept the ball con- 
cealed. but when he was winding up for 
the curve he brought the glove past the 
top of his cap. Lor the fastball he brought 
the glove to the bill. That helped us 
beat the Dodgers. Before one series Char- 
lie Dressen complained to the papers 
that the Dodgers weren’t taking enough 
pitches. I read that and popped strikes 
on them. Later on, when I was with the 
Dodgers, I caught the signs that Birdie 
Tebbclts was giving to the Cincinnati 
pitcher. It wasn't Tcbbetts really, but a 
player standing next to him in the dug- 
out who would relay the signs. That 
happened for one series, and then Tcb- 
betts changed the signs. 

I never used a spitter. although I was 
accused of it. I just had a terrific curve- 
ball that could break three different ways. 
If I had used the spitter. I’d admit it 
now. I have no secrets. Actually, not 
every pitcher can throw the spitter. It 
just doesn't work for them. Others use 
continued 
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it a lot. Jack Hamilton of the Angels 
throws a spittcr three-quarters of the 
time. In fact, the ball he hit Conigliaro 
with last year was a spittcr. The trouble 
with the spittcr is that you don't know 
which way it's going to break. 

I suppose people thought I was throw- 
ing a spittcr when they saw me putting 
my lingers to my mouth. That's easy to 
explain. Before 1 pitched I'd coat my 
hand with a mixture of resin and a little 
olive oil to make my hand tacky. I want- 
ed to hold onto the ball as long as pos- 
sible for some pitches. How long 1 held 
the ball determined how my curve would 
break. In the course of the game rny 
hand would tend to get stiff from the 
cakcy resin, and to keep my lingers lim- 
ber I'd moisten them with my tongue. 
Then I’d dry them otf on my shirt by 
drawing my fingers across the letters. 
All this was legal. As a matter of fact, I 
didn't like having to lick the fingers, be- 
cause the smell of the resin made me 
want to gag. On the Giants, a couple 
of times when I started gagging, Eddie 
Stanky ran over from second and asked, 
"What's the matter? Starting to choke 
up?" Eddie's a joker. I took care of 
him later when he was on the Cards. 

In the fall of 1941 the Giants drafted 
me and sent me to Jersey City the next 
spring. There I was having a good year. 
I was 6 and 0 in relief, then started a 
few and wound up 9 and 6. The war 
was on, but I had a sinus condition and 
wasn’t drafted. I gave up pro ball in '43 
and '44 to work in a defense plant as a 
pipe fitter. In the summer I played ball 
for a paper company, mostly against Ca- 
nadian amateurs. In 1945 I went back 
to Jersey City. The Giants called me up 
that year, and I won five and lost four. 
One of my losses was in relief to Brook- 
lyn. I walked Stanky and Augie Galan, 
and Dixie Walker got a hit .hat beat 
me. For some reason that made me re- 
sent the Dodgers. All the time I pitched 
for the Giants I haled the Dodgers. Three 
of my wins for the Giants were shut- 
outs, but everyone said. “Oh, well, this 
is a war year.” They sort of wrote me 
off as a wartime ballplayer. They were 
wrong. My career was just beginning. 


HEHT UJEEK 


Maglie tells of the Mexico caper, outlaw 
ball and the glorious Giant-Dodger days. 
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The U.S. Olympic team is equipped to take 
travel in stride with new Samsonite Saturn Luggage. 


Some 500 strong of our finest athletes will represent 
America in the Olympic Games this year. And 
whether they're heading for the winter games in 
Grenoble. France, or the summer games in Mex- 
ico City, they'll all be carrying Samsonite Saturn 
Luggage. Saturn is rarin’ to go. Its scuff- and 
stain-resistant body is rugged polypropylene ... a 
development of the Shell Chemical Company. 
Locks are recessed in the distinctive Channel- 
Gard* and the handle is retractable. Saturn opens 



flat giving you two spacious packing compart- 
ments. Colors arc fresh and refuse to fade. In 
all. it's like no other luggage on earth. Next time 
you travel, go with Samsonite Saturn. You'll be 
traveling just like the U.S. Olympic team. All 
ready, and set to go. Grenoble. Mexico City. Or 
Timbuktu. 
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All Scotches are good. 


One Scotch is so good 
it’s the worlds best seller. 



(THE SMOOTH SCOTCH) 



The intrusive priorities of school 
• work, pro contracts, tired bones and 
a threatened boycott having taken their 
toll, the U.S. Olympic basketball trials 
finally reached the showdown stage last 
week with barely enough candidates for 
a fast break in a broom closet. 

True enough, the Olympic Committee 
had coaxed and cajoled sufficient play- 
ers into coming to Albuquerque for the 
tournament — 88 warm bodies spread 
among eight teams (four from the 
NCAA, one from the AAU, one from 
the Armed Forces, one from the NAIA 
and one from the junior colleges) showed 
up for the three days and nights of play. 
But most of the interest centered around 
those who didn't appear. 

The Big E had taken money (to sign 
a contract with the San Diego Rockets), 
Big Lew had taken a stand (he admits 
his decision included implicit approval 
of the boycott) and many others had 
just taken a powder of undetermined ori- 
gin. In addition to Houston's Hayes and 
UCLA’s Alcindor, among the missing 
were Louisville’s Westley Unseld, who 
said he was tired, Dayton’s Don May. 
who said he was exhausted, and North 
Carolina’s Larry Miller, who said he was 
injured. Some, by sheer silence coupled 
with their absence, seemed to be saying 
best wishes, Olympics, but drop dead. 

"We sat down the other day and fig- 
ured it out,” said Pete Newell, coach of 
the 1960 Olympic team and a member 
of the selection committee. “We’ve lost 
20 to 25 of the country’s top college play- 
ers, including the six best centers.” 

Since a great majority of the absen- 
tees were seniors interested in a profes- 
sional basketball career, it was thought 


that fine old standard, money, was rear- 
ing its ugly head again. Harsh as the 
judgment may seem, some players ob- 
viously were passing up the old red, white 
and blue for some long green. Olympic 
Coach Henry Iba went so far as to call 
the dropouts "bad citizens." 

However, the NCAA powers-that-be 
were not escaping criticism either. Some 
college coaches, renewing an old argu- 
ment, suggested that the trials were ill- 
timed and should be held in late sum- 
mer when the players would be fresher, 
more enthusiastic and would not have 
to miss classes. But Newell, for one. 
was not sympathetic to this reasoning. 

"How can we have trials in the sum- 
mer when nobody's in shape?” he said. 
“The players would come in, after that 
long layoff, and get blisters, sore mus- 
cles and everything else. We couldn't 
judge them. I should think that schools 
would want to contribute to a national 
effort like this by making arrangements 
to help boys with their studies. 

"I have been associated with four’ 
Olympic teams in the past, and nobody 
ever moaned about being tired and no- 
body lost out on any pro contracts be- 
cause of injury. But I can't be critical 
of these kids. I just feel sorry for them. 
As a matter for posterity, playing in the 
Olympics is the greatest experience a bas- 
ketball player could possibly have, and 
these boys will never know the great feel- 
ing that comes from representing this 
country against foreign teams," 

He was, of course, repeating the sen- 
timents once expressed by such past 
Olympians as Bill Russell, Jerry Lucas, 
Jerry West, Oscar Robertson and Bill 
Bradley. Most of the officials passed over 
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BASKETBAL^ Kirkpatrick 

The team 
that went over 
the hill 

The Olympic Trials were chiefly 
distinguished by the absence of 
20 of our best college players 

the proposed boycott as just another 
flimsy excuse for those players who didn’t 
want to come, but the name and spec- 
ter of Harry Edwards, the leader of the 
Olympic boycott, continued to hang 
heavy over the proceedings. Edwards, 
who had announced he would “talk to 
these black brothers and try to make 
them sec the light," did pop in and out 
of Albuquerque a couple of times dur- 
ing the weekend to change planes be- 
tween speaking engagements in El Paso 
and Santa Fe. But if he made any con- 
tact with the 44 Negroes at the trials, 
or if Martin Luther King's assassination 
and the attendant riots caused them any 
concern, no one was talking about it. 

Charlie Scott and Jo Jo White, w-hose 
standout play was rewarded by their se- 
lections to the Olympic team, both ex- 
pressed discontent with the boycott. 

"As far as I'm concerned, there is no 
boycott yet," said Scott. "I don’t be- 
lieve this is the proper means of pro- 
test, and I want to play. If the boycott 
does come about and it's total, well, 
I’m not going to be the only Negro out 
there. I'll go along with them. But if it's 
scattered, my choice is to play." 

Jo Jo labeled it an individual matter. 
"I make up my own mind, and I've de- 
cided to play," he said. "I don't care if 
I’m the only one. They can go ahead 
and boycott: I'm playing.” 

After the first day of the tournament 
all four NCAA teams had been beaten, 
and it was sadly evident that the dregs 
of the college stars, many of whom had 



COACH BACH HAO TO STAY ON THE BENCH, ANO HE KEPT PISTOL PETE THERE, TOO 
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You'll be able to make more of 
those tough shots because I've de- 
signed my 1968 ''Curved Sole” 
Woods to get the ball up cleanly 
and way out with a natural free and 
easy swing. ♦ Improved playability 
can now be yours from the tee, 
from thick fairway turf, and from 
bare spots. And, with increased 
head speed, you'll be able to get 
more distance. ♦ A wing-like pro- 
file enables the club head to glide 
cleanly over the ground with mini- 
mum contact. My exclusive Speed 
Slot* reduces air drag and increases 
head speed ♦ Try my 1968 
"Curved Sole" Woods at your Golf 
Professional Shop. You'll be sur- 
prised with your new found ability 
to make the tough shots. 


Ben Hogan golf equipment available 
only through Coif Professional shops. 
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been hit by a flu bug, could not com- 
pete on even terms and under strange 
international rules (which put a premium 
on strength and roughness) with the 
more experienced AAU and Armed 
Forces teams. Aside from wondering 
about who was impressing the commit- 
tee, only three questions remained: 
Would the junior college kids destroy the 
world? Would anybody come to watch? 
Would Pete Maravich get in a game? 

The strong and explosive junior col- 
lege players, appearing for the first time 
in the trials, were the surprise of the week- 
end, at least to many outside the clois- 
tered world of those two-year institutions 
where the number 1.6 is listed only in 
the turnovers column. 

The Jucos boasted the outstanding 
center of the tournament in 18-year-old 
Spencer Haywood of Trinidad State in 
Colorado. At 6' 8*’, 225 pounds and pos- 
sessing four-jointed fingers, Spencer is 
still a baby, but he and his mates pro- 
vided the only excitement in an other- 
wise listless three days of basketball. Still, 
they weren't enough by themselves to 
bring out the crowds. The afternoon ses- 
sions averaged 582 spectators while the 
evening games drew a little over 1,200 
to the 14,800-seat University Arena. 
Clearly, the populace of Albuquerque 
preferred watching desert rabbits eat 
sand to Olympic trials. 

Even if they had come, of course, they 
wouldn’t have seen much of LSU’s Mar- 
avich, the nation's leading collegiate 
scorer who, because of an unfortunate 
personality clash with his coach, John 
Bach, rode the bench for most of the 
games. With few exceptions, the sup- 
posed bumper crop of good NCAA 
sophomores turned out to be not much 
more than unripened lemons. Rick 
Mount of Purdue and Niagara's Calvin 
Murphy appeared woefully inexperi- 
enced in their floor games, Maravich 
couldn't shoot, and all played poorly, 
though Mount and Murphy at least had 
a fair chance to show what they could 
or could not do. Mount, in fact, won 
an alternate berth on the strength of his 
shooting, while another sophomore, Dan 
Issel of Kentucky, also was an alternate 
choice. But North Carolina's Scott, who 
proved the most versatile and spectacular 
player of the trials, really saved the day 
for the sophomore class. 

The selection committee, lacking 
enough good big men, went heavily for 
backcourt players, choosing five guards, 
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not counting swingman Scott. Jo Jo 
White will blend in well with 6' 2" Mike 
Barrett and 6' 4" John Clawson of the 
Armed f orces, both experienced in in- 
ternational play, and 6' 1" Cal Fowler 
of the AAl J, who played alongside White 
in the Pan-American games last year. 
The latter two will be the defensive 
guards and direct the offense while Bar- 
rett and Glynn Saulters, a surprising and 
perhaps unfortunate choice over his 
NAIA teammate, little Dwight Durante, 
will do the shooting. The l .S. will miss 
Alcindor, Unsold and Hayes the most; 
along the front line the team is neither 
as deep nor as talented as in the back- 
court. The NAIA’s Don Dee and Bill 
Hoskct of the NCAA are strong 6' 7 
forwards who hit and hustle the boards 
and like to go outside for their shots. Nei- 
ther is an outstanding jumper, but Hos- 
ket blocks out well and plays good de- 
fense. Neither Mike Silliman. the h' 6" 
former Army star, nor 6’ 7" Jim King 
of the AAl* were exceptional, but both 
were selected anyway on their defense, 
rebounding and ability to play both cen- 
ter and forward. Ken Spain, Houston's 
forgotten man, is Haywood's backup at 
center and. though his shooting and de- 
fensive credentials are suspect, he made 
the least mistakes of a wholly unsatis- 
factory group of centers. 

In fact, there was much about these 
trials including the performances, the 
setting, the crowds, the racial overtones 
and the messy politics that was unsat- 
isfactory. Rumors abounded that the 
committee was being pressured to choose 
a racially balanced team (for those who 
are keeping score, five members of the 1 2- 
man team and three of the six alter- 
nates are Negroes) and that a lew of 
the candidates were just along for the 
ride; if selected, they would refuse to 
play in order to become professionals 
immediately. Groundless or not. the talk 
undoubtedly deprived the NAIA’s Char- 
ley Paulk of his rightful place on the 
team. Paulk, the first draft choice of 
the new NBA franchise in Milwaukee, 
was a line all-round performer but he 
was selected only as an alternate. 

As a result of all the furor at Al- 
buquerque, the U.S. team is weak, 
probably weaker than it has been in 
two decades. And Henry lba knows 
that up front, where an Olympic champi- 
onship will be won or lost against the 
big Russian and Yugoslavian teams, 
he has problems. end 
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Power at a new low price with the Skil Deluxe Hedge Trimmer 


Less than $20.00 buys this time-saving trimmer with its extra-long cutting blade and 
scallop tooth design to cut more branches with a single stroke. Rugged 2.3 amp. 
motor produces 1800 cutting strokes per minute, and it's super-burnout-protected to 
guard against overloads. Now sale-priced at *19 88 * 


Also from Skil. new Double Edged Trimmer with twin reciprocating blades for twice the 
cutting action. Only 


New! 

Skil Trimmer Edger 
with power for double 
grooming action. 

It's the all-in-one tool for trim 
ming where lawn mowers can't 
reach and for edging along walks, 
drives, patios. Large edge guide 
makes it easy to follow contours. 
Press a button to convert it from 
trimmer to edger (or vice-versa). 

s 36 95 ’ 

See the lull line ot Skil lawn and Gai 
den Power Tools at leading garden 
supply dealers everywhere Skil Corp 
Chicago. 111.60630 



Head swivels easily to eager position. 


Put power in your hands with 
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golf / Alfred Wright 


In case of a tie, a vote for Russian roulette 

If this week's Masters produces no winner after 72 holes, sport's most anticlimactic event will occur on 
Monday-the 18-hole playoff. A change to sudden death on Sunday would make a more exciting show 


T he scene is a major national golf 
championship in the final moments 
of the closing round. The pairing of Ar- 
nold Palmer and Al Geiberger is just 
putting out on the 1 7th hole. On the fair- 
way behind them, waiting to hit their 
second shots, arc Billy Casper and Ray 
Floyd. Walking to the 1 7th tee and about 
to drive are Jack Nicklaus and Dave 
Marr. Coming up to the 16th green are 
Bobby Nichols and Tony Jacklin. A few 
members of the huge gallery are now 
and then able to catch fleeting glimpses 
of the eight players, all of whom are 
tied for the lead. The long pageant of 
golf has never produced quite so thrill- 
ing a finish. An eight-way playoff is in 
the making. 

On the terrace of the clubhouse an anx- 
ious little hive of tournament officials is 
nervously watching the leader board. As 
the standings of the players are posted 
hole after hole, one official or another 
will raise his eyes heavenward in sup- 
plication. Silently the words run through 
his mind as if on a TclePrompTer. 
"Please, God,” the words say, "let there 
be no tie. Please, Lord, let there be no 
playoff. We beseech thee, oh Lord, let 
one of these fellows we don't care 
which one — but let one of them get some 
birdies or something and win it now 
so we won’t have to have an 18-hole 
playoff tomorrow.” 

In the press tent a few dozen yards 
away several hundred of the world’s most 
famous golf writers are glumly watching 
the action on television. Each is men- 
tally preparing a lead paragraph that 
will assure his report of this historic tour- 
nament a permanent home in some an- 
thology of the world's great sports sto- 
ries. Every 20 seconds or so, as the 
excitement on the golf course is inter- 
rupted for a minute or two of commer- 
cials, these illustrious personalities of 
journalism also cast their eyes heaven- 
ward, and much the same prayer passes 
through their minds. “Please. God. let 


there be no tie. Please, Lord, no playoff 
tomorrow." 

As officials, press, players and even 
the most insatiable fans know, there is 
no atmosphere in sport quite so dead- 
ening and anticlimactic as that which 
hangs over a golf course on the day of 
a playoff. The clubhouse and grounds, 
so vital and festive the day before with 
the flags flying and the landscape ablaze 
with the color and bustle of the gallery, 
looks like an abandoned junkyard with 
a few sportily dressed derelicts wandering 
among the refuse. Crumpled paper cups, 
empty beer cans, sandwich wrappers and 
the rest of the American public's wake 


decorate what was once a lovely green 
countryside. Children in hot pursuit of 
one another somehow predominate, 
while disconsolate officials and other in- 
volved parties who had fully expected 
to be elsewhere stand around in unhap- 
py knots discussing their woes. The play- 
ers involved in the playoff must dress 
for the occasion in a darkened and lone- 
ly locker room, which only 24 hours 
earlier had reverberated with the ani- 
mated chatter of contestants. Outside, 
a desperate hunt for something to eat 
or drink is to no avail, for the con- 
cessionaires have folded their tents and 
moved elsewhere. 
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And yet, based on the last six years, 
the odds are that either this week's 
Masters or the U.S. Open in June will 
end up in a tie and require an 18-hole 
playoff. There have been six Masters- 
Open playoffs during this period, and 
one must go all the way back to the 
Palmcr-Player-Finsterwald match at the 
Masters in 1962 to find one that held 
any real suspense. That was the time 
Palmer swiftly erased Player's three- 
stroke lead in a matter of minutes on 
the 1 Oth through the 12th holes, but 
after that the game was over. The other 
five playoffs dissolved into boredom well 
before the end for all except the players 
themselves and sometimes even for them. 
The three-way Masters playoff between 
Nicklaus, Tommy Jacobs and Gay Brew- 
er in 1966 took more than five hours to 
complete, finishing in almost total dark- 
ness with the contestants in a scmico- 
matose state. No wonder Nicklaus ob- 
served recently, “To me [the 18-hole 
playoff] comes as an anticlimax. You 
key yourself up to go four rounds, and 
there's a letdown if the tournament goes 
an extra day." 

The 18-hole playoff was the logical 
child of a gentler, more relaxed era w hen 
golf was still a pastime instead of a mul- 
limillion-dollar business. In those care- 
free. bygone days at Augusta, Brookline. 
Cleveland, Philadelphia and points east 
or west, everyone arrived by train or 
car and allowed a day or two or three 
for travel at both ends of the tourna- 
ment. A lost day here or there was a 
little extra time for pleasantries and good 
fellowship. It was only fair and natural 
to play off a tie over the full 18-hole 
course or even twice around the course 
for 36 holes. Even then the added day 
of golf lacked dramatic appeal. One 
such interminably boring playoff saw 
Bobby Jones crush A1 Espinosa by 23 
strokes in 1929. 

Today, with TV schedules, business 
appointments, airplane reservations and 
the other adjuncts of modern living 
knocked askew by the additional day 
of golf, there is no estimating the cost 
to all concerned in both dollars and fraz- 
zled nerves. Take, as a small example, 
the problem of the airlines. Suddenly, 
around 6 o’clock on a Sunday after- 
noon. the Eastern Airlines switchboard 
lights up as it begins getting calls that 
virtually wipe out the entire passenger 
list of a DC-8 as some 80 TV person- 
nel, several dozen sportswriters and a 
continued 
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The first creamy after shave. 

Most after shaves are mostly alcohol. So they can make your face burn. 
Mennen Afta's the first creamy after shave. So it can’t make your face 
burn. Instead of drying your skin, it soaks right in and replaces the oil 
shaving scrapes away. Afta soothes your face. Which figures. After all, 
when was the last time you got burnt by something cream y? 



ZENITHS 50TH ANNIVERSARY— BEST YEAR YET TO GET THE BEST 


Any way 
you look at it... 
Zenith introduces 
the most dramatic 
clock radio ever 
designed 


Now, a back-to-back solid-stale clock radio 
that fits anywhere. Precision made with Zenith 
quality, yet hardly bigger than your hand. Turns 
on its tiny swivel to wake you to music or re- 
mind you of appointments. Grained Walnut 
color case for "him” . . . white Ostrich-textured 
case for "her.” Battery operated. See The 
Aristocrat, Model Y280-only $39.95*— at your 
Zenith dealer's. 


*Manulactur<r's iuQQSiled ralail pfiea 


This switch will obsolete 
your present camera. 

The Mamiya/Selcor DTL is the world's first 

* 35 mm slr camera to have two separate 

• through the lens meter systems. Why 
two? Because some subjects require an 

"averaged" reading for a perfect exposure. Others a "spot" reading of the most important 
part of the picture. Almost all fine 35mm sir cameras now have one of these systems; 
only the Mamiya/Sckor DTL has both. You simply flip the switch and choose a "spot" or 
"averaged" reading. Everyone has had the experience of losing a good picture because of 
an improper exposure. This is now impossible with the choice of two metering systems 
in one camera. The DTL with every important slr feature is priced from less than $170. 
Sec it at your photo dealer or write for illustrated folder. Ponder & Best, 11 201 West 
Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 90064 




GOLF continued 

payload of officials cancel out. Everyone 
then races back to his motel to get a 
room for the night only to find that a con- 
vention of the Amalgamated Steamfuters 
has taken over the entire place. The next 
day appointments from New York to 
San Francisco are canceled, a supermar- 
ket must open without the presence of 
Arnold Palmer, and an exhibition golf 
match to aid cerebral palsy must be called 
off in Tuscaloosa because one of the play- 
ers must remain for the playoff. At a 
cost of some $40,000, poor old TV must 
preempt a couple of those stirring late 
afternoon movies, although by now the 
networks have learned to presell as much 
of the playoff time as possible, just in 
case. 

The solution, of course, is sudden 
death, an extra hole or two or what- 
ever it takes to break the tie. For 
several years now, the PGA has sub- 
stituted sudden death for 18-holc play- 
offs in its weekly tournaments. Sudden 
death, while not without occasional 
hitches, seems the only sensible solution 
compatible with the breakneck tempo 
of our lives. 

Musing on the subject recently, Frank 
Cherkinian, who is the Arnold Palmer 
of golf's TV producers, observed, "With 
a sudden-death playoff you get an equal- 
ly exciting tournament all the way 
through. It is just a 73- or 74-holc tour- 
nament instead of 72. ... I don't feel 
it is fair to forget the television specta- 
tor who can’t see the televised playoff 
on Monday any more than it is fair for 
the gallery spectator, the guy who has 
bought a season ticket, who works on 
Monday, not to sec the ultimate finish 
of the tournament." 

The only serious objection to sudden 
death is that the first or second extra 
hole could give one of the players a 
slight advantage, as happened at Palm 
Springs this year. Palmer, who holds 
the lifetime record for playoffs with 22 
(13 victories, nine losses, including 
three losses in the last six U.S. Opens), 
finished the Bob Hope in a tie with 
Deane Beman. The second playoff 
hole — the 16th — was a 435-yard par-4. 
Palmer, with his power, was able to 
reach the green with a drive and a five- 
iron. Beman, a short hitter, needed a 
four-wood for his second shot. He bo- 
geyed the hole and lost the match. 

In this country today only the Mas- 
ters, the U.S. Open and the PGA Cham- 
pionship cling doggedly to the 18-hole 
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playoff, and it is high time that even 
these three most important events on 
the calendar examine whether or not that 
extra day of golf has become an anach- 
ronism. Joseph C. Dey Jr., of the USGA, 
put the whole case succinctly when he 
said, “It is really a matter of what is 
the fairest test of golf for the players. 
The 18-hole playoPThas certainly become 
a terrible imposition on a lot of people 
these days, but the most important con- 
sideration is the players.” 

Modern golf’s three leading money 
winners and, not coincidentally, those 
with the largest number of playoffs un- 
der their belts — Palmer with his 22, Cas- 
per with eight and Nicklaus with seven — 
are not yet ready for a change. 

“I think it’s essential that we con- 
tinue the 18-hole playoffs for the major 
championships,” Palmer has said. "The 
sudden-death playoff isn't fair to the los- 
er; there are too many freak circum- 
stances. The 1 8-hole playoff gives a play- 
er the opportunity to show his wares, 
though it isn't all that conclusive, ei- 
ther.” 

Casper agrees. “We have a much truer 
test of championship golf with an 18- 
hole playoff,” he observes. “I’ve won 
and lost both ways. Sometimes it goes 
for you, other times it goes against you. 
But too often in sudden death you’ll 
see a player win with a long putt ora chip- 
in.” Obviously, his recent loss to John- 
ny Pott’s chip-in on the first extra hole 
of sudden death at the Crosby was fresh 
in his mind. 

Nicklaus, too, goes along. “For a ma- 
jor title,” he says. "I feel that most play- 
ers want an 1 8-hole playoff. It gives them 
a fair go at it and reduces the element 
of luck. I’d hate to see the format 
changed.” 

But a shadow of doubt is creeping 
up, and it grows as the golfing audience 
grows. “It has to be more exciting,” 
Cherkinian says, “to know that no play- 
er can afford to make a mistake, which 
is the way it should be. And for the 
most part, the better player will survive 
sudden death because of the superiority 
of his determination, skill and courage. 
It all boils down to maintaining dra- 
matic impetus, something that golf by 
its nature often doesn’t possess. It can 
be dull, but when it’s exciting, nothing 
is as exciting.” 

Nothing in sport, certainly is much 
more exciting than a sudden-death play- 
off. iND 


I like it because 



Jantzen outfits Frank Gifford for the beach in Riegel Sanforized® Monarch 
Street Gabardine. The swim trunks have double track contrasting braid trim, and a 
cut-in back pocket. In sizes 28 to 44. About $7. The jacket zips up to the stand-up 
collar. The shoulders are raglan, the cuffs are elasticized. The sizes are small, medium, 
large and extra large. And the price is right: about Si 1. Both trunks and jacket 
come in tabasco, desert gold, tarnished green, navy, white and coconut. Available at 
Meier & Frank, Portland; Foley Bros., Houston; Arnold Constable, New York. 
Or write Riegel Textile Corp., Dept. A, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 10016. 
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Best catch of the day! 

We'd like to put in a plug for Budweiser, the only beer 
in America that’s Beechwood Aged. That won't 
make the fish bite better, but it sure makes 
a difference in the beer you take atong. 

Incidentally, if you'd like to get your hooks on 
this Budweiser “Growler" lure (catches fish 
. . . opens bottles and cans), send si and your 
name, address, and zip code to: Fishing Spoon, 

Dept. 0. Box 359, St. Louis, Mo. 63166. Offer ; 


void in states where prohibited by law. 
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This is what makes a Bulova automatic, automatic. 


Oscillating weight: 
weighted mass of 
brass and 


Barrel and mainspring inside: 
power source of watch. 


Oscillating weight arbor 
pivot on which ~ 
oscillating weight 
revolves. 


! r : A> 

fght*# v 


Locking plate 
holds oscillating 
4 weight in 
position. 


. works in conjunction with lower bridge 
and supports the wheels of 
the automatic winding mechanism. 


I Alternating gears and pinions: 

permit constant winding 
^0 of the mainspring regardless 
™ of which direction osciflating 
weight turns. 


Lower bridge: 
jupports lower pivots 
f automatic 

oscillating weight 
arbor. 


Intermediate and 
third winding wheels 
transmit power to 
mainspring. 


utomatic movement: 
! more accurate than 
windup watch because 
mainspring is always more fully wound 


If it sounds like we know 
something about automatic 
watches, we do. 

We make more automatics 
than anyone else around. 


you know wha 
makes a watch tick, 
you’ll buy a Bulova. 


Aerojet "K" 17 Jewel.. Calender. Waterproof. $69.95. 

See your Jeweler Cor hi. .election of Bulova automatic watcher. 
Bulova Watch Company, Inc . New Yak. Toronto. Bienne. Milan, London. 
Frankfurt, Hon* Kong. 19687 ‘When cue, crown and cryatil are intact. 



horse shows / Alice Higgins 


The cocktail-class jump-off 

An effort to stir up interest in one of the season's earliest shows led 
to some stern logistic problems and a stimulating 18 -horse contest 


It all started over a three-martini lunch 
' as Jim Midcap, co-chairman of the San 
Antonio Charity Horse Show, and Colo- 
nel John Russell were searching for a 
crowd puller for this year’s event. Some- 
where among the drinks, Russell remem- 
bered that once he had ridden in a high 
jump in Aachen, Germany and had gone 
over seven feet to an enthusiastic re- 
action from the audience. Why not try 
the same class in Texas? Sure. pal. why 
not?— and that's just what they did. It 
was easily the show’s most exciting event. 

Midcap thought it was such a grand 
idea that he was willing to put up a 
grand for anyone breaking the national 
high-jump record. In fact, the show put 
up two grand; SI, 000 for the lady top- 
ping the present mark of l' 3 W set by 
Kathy Kusner on Tommy Jones’s Freck- 
les at Uppervillc, Va. in 1958, and an- 
other SI, 000 for the rider, man or 


woman, who could break the 8' rec- 
ord set by Jack Peabody's Great Heart 
in 1923 in Chicago. 

The high jump appears infrequently 
on U.S. show programs. It differs from 
the Puissance, which includes a vertical 
wall and a broad jump, in that it is 
scored like a high jump at a track meet. 
There is one fence, a slanting obstacle 
of poles with wings that act like a chute, 
and each horse gets three tries at each 
height until he is eliminated. 

Few shows, of course, have that type 
of fence ready for use, so Russell's three- 


martini idea sent everyone off to the 
drawing board and then to the carpen- 
ters. The angles of the fence were worked 
out from the international rule book, 
and calls were made to the American 
Horse Shows Association in New York 
for proper specifications, which included 
bamboo poles wrapped in rope. Then 
came a nasty hitch; no bamboo of the 
specified size could be found in the U.S. 
At last some was located in Panama 
and arrangements were made to fly it 
up. The plane arrived in San Antonio, 
but the bamboo never did — that's right, 
continued 
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Car Buffs do it! 
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English 

leather 

The ALL-PURPOSE LOTION for the man 
who wanls to be where the action is. 
Very racy. Very masculine. $2.50, $4.00, 
$6.50. From the complete range of 
ENGLISH LEATHER* men's toiletries. 
Other winners: 

DEODORANT 
STICK, $1.25 
HAIR SPRAY FOR 
MEN, $1.50 
GIFT SETS from 
$3.00 to $10.00. 


€n5#»* 

Trarhrr. 
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HORSE SHOWS continued 

just the way they lost your luggage last 
time. So wooden poles were tested, hut 
when a horse took off wrong and belly 
Hopped into the middle, broken timber 
flew to all points of the compass. At 
the present price of poles (about $5 each), 
that began to get expensive. It wasn't 
the easiest thing in the world on the 
horses either. 

Finally, Russell had the idea of using 
plastic pipe stuffed with wood at each 
end for firmness. It was something new 
for the horse-show ring, but New York 
gave its O.K. and. about S800 later (not 
counting the plane trip for the elusive 
bamboo), the high jump was completed. 

A good audience was on hand the 
night of the event, and so were plenty 
of competitors. Eighteen horses started, 
ridden by professionals, amateurs and 
youngsters barely in their teens. Still, 
the awards for record breakers looked 
so safe that Midcap hadn't even both- 
ered to raise the cash. 

The jumping started at 5' 6", where 
all but two were successful, and when 
the height was raised to six feet only 
two more were eliminated. But the 6' 
6' fence, with its widening angle, took 
a heavier toll. Bob Beck, wearing a pink 
hunt coat and a white crash helmet, and 
looking like a lost astronaut, dropped 
out when the Modern Pentathlon Team's 
Sabre couldn’t blast off. A teammate vol- 
untarily withdrew and four of the ju- 
nior riders and two on open horses also 
fell by the wayside. 

That left six horses to face seven feet 
three ridden by men and three by women. 
Teen-ager Cathy Browne on The Intrud- 
er. a gelding who had cleared every height 
on his first try; Tect Mallard and Jet 
Glory, who had done the same; and 
Mrs. Carter Christie on Take Ten rep- 
resented the female side, and Midcap 
was hoping hard that at least one of the 
SI. 000 prizes was going to be claimed. 
He didn't have to worry about collect- 
ing it. either. Several people in adjoin- 
ing boxes, carried away by the excite- 
ment, were volunteering to write checks, 
then and there. "We want to give away 
that money." Midcap exclaimed. "It 
would be the best thing that could hap- 
pen to the show. There's been so much 
interest why I even got a call from a 
lady in California who wanted me to 
know that Freckles was living there now 
and doing fine." 

Freckles can go on relaxing. The la- 
dies came very close, particularly young 



That’s all it takes to help build 
powerful muscles, trim body 

No strenuous exercises ... no elaborate gym 
equipment ... no lengthy, tedious work-outs. 
You don’t need time, apace, or energy to 
multiply your strength ... to broaden your 
shoulders . , to increase your lung capacity 
... to trim your waistline ... to develop 
vigor Now the same method of Isometric- 
Isotonic Contraction tlrnt trained the German 
Olympic Tea n and other world-famous ath- 
letes can help YOU build a powerful physique. 
Yes, even if you are 30, 50 years old or more. 
Unlike ordinary isometric contraction de 
vices, the TKNSOLATOR® combines both 
Isometric and Isotonic benefits in a series of 
quick 7-sccond exercises that you do once a 
day in your own room — less than 2 minutes 
in all! Muscles grow stronger, shoulders 
broaden, cheat expands, waist tapers down — 
and you feel like a new man. Fast? We guar- 
antee impressive results in 10 days or your 
money back without question. Send for the 
big brochure that shows step-by-step illustra- 
tions of the Tensolator Method. Enclose this 
ad with your name, address, zip code (re- 
quired for mailing!) and 25< to cover postage 
and handling to: THOYLO CORPORA- 
TION. Dept. SO-23. 509 Fifth Avenue. New 
York. N Y 10017 



The finest 
racket 

you can own. 

So good it’s 
almost unfair— 
unless your 
opponent 
has one too. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sold 


Pennsylvania Brand Athletic Products 
Akron, Ohio 
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Cathy Browne, but not close enough, 
and the half -Connemara pony, El Gato, 
was also eliminated. Only the Tidewater 
Farm’s Norwich, with former U.S.E.T. 
member Bill Robertson aboard, and Sal- 
ly Ann Dyer's Dear Brutus, with Jerry 
Castlcman in the saddle, cleared seven 
feet. Dear Brutus, who recently changed 
hands, had set a Madison Square Gar- 
den record in the Puissance last fall at 
7' 3* but was obviously missing his old 
rider. Even so. as the fence was raised 
to 7' 6'. everyone rooted for him to 
make it and thus tic the indoor record 
set by Going Up with Freddie Wettach. 

But the extra six inches were too much. 
Dear Brutus failed, and so did Norwich. 
On the scoring system of points award- 
ed for the least number of tries. Dear 
Brutus was declared the high-jump win- 
ner at seven feet, which set no records 
but is still an impressive height. While 
Dear Brutus was collecting his trophy 
and the comparatively paltry first-prize 
money of S45 for an event that lasted 
an hour and 20 minutes. Russell and 
Midcap were having different views 
about next year’s event. 

‘‘The high jump is a class that de- 
feats a horse," said Russell. ’’You go 
and go until you get licked. I don’t know 
about next year." But Midcap was en- 
thusiastic. He was thinking about elim- 
inations to cut down the excessive watch- 
ing time for spectators and, more 
important, to weed out the chancier 
horses before someone was hurt. Most 
interesting of all for the competitors, he 
was also talking about more money; 
some decent prizes for the class itself, 
no matter what height is achieved. In 
the full flush of ncar-succcss, he men- 
tioned increasing the award for new rec- 
ords to $5,000. 

While M idcap worried about his three- 
martini class. Co-chairman Lafayette 
Ward, just out of the hospital, fretted 
about the saddle-horse division. As usu- 
al. it was sparsely filled. The Ward- 
owned chestnut mare Anne Marie, with 
Art Simmons aboard, became thrcc-gait- 
ed champion for the second year in a 
row. and the Simmons-trained tine har- 
ness horse City Hall, with owner Mrs. 
E. H. Green at the reins, achieved the 
same distinction. Mrs. Green, possibly 
the most glamorous grandmother since 
Marlene Dietrich, had another slake win- 
ner in Spirit of ’76, whom she bought 
just three weeks before the show. He 
took the fivc-gaitcd title. shd 


Meet the E XC IT I: R S ! 



Such as Yamaha s indestructible Trailmaster 80. the bike built tor safe, exciting oft-the- 
road riding Once you're seated on the saddle of an 80. you'll discover why it's become the 
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One of America's foremost mystery-story writers hears a forbidding tap, 
tap, tap at her window. She investigates, and is suddenly enmeshed in a 
world of birds that ranges from a jealous towhee to a rascally raven with a 
fondness for ankles, frankfurters, car keys and the terrorizing of innocents 


The Whodunit 
That Inspired a Career 
of Spying 


t was the beginning of 
summer and I was ap- 
proaching a corner in 
my life. I did not know 
that it was waiting for 
me, let alone that it would be of great sig- 
nificance; and when I turned it. there 
was no artillery salute, no bands played, 
no thunder rolled. The only sound was 
a quick, light tapping that seemed to be 
coming from the enclosed lanai on the 
lower floor, I was upstairs in the living 
room reading a book in an attempt to 
relax. My husband had left Santa Bar- 
bara that morning on a trip to Mexico, 
and I was already regretting my deci- 
sion not to accompany him. 

There was no one else in the house, 
yet the tapping continued. The dogs were 
lying beside my chair, not to indicate 
their devotion so much as to make sure 
I didn’t go anyplace without them. Nor- 
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mally they barked at the drop of a deci- 
bel half a mile away, but they didn’t 
stir until I reminded them sharply that 
they were supposed to be watchdogs. 
Then, responding to my tone, they start- 
ed tearing up and down the room in a 
loud and disorganized demonstration of 
watchdoggedness. 

I went downstairs, the dogs at my 
heels. The rooms — lanai and storage 
room, piano alcove, my husband’s study 
and bath — were empty, as expected, and 
outside there was nothing unusual— no 
curious child from one of the houses 
across the canyon, no lost dog or stray- 
ing cat. As I started back upstairs I heard 
the tapping again. This time it was clos- 
er and I could tell exactly where it was 
coming from — the window of the bath 
between my bedroom and my office. The 
new development wasn’t exactly reas- 
suring since that particular window was 
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15 feet from the ground. Vague, fearful 
thoughts went through my mind, of 
ghosts and hauntings and Harry Hou- 
dini, who had vowed to come back from 
the dead and make himself known. 

The ghostly noise stopped when dark- 
ness fell, and I heard nothing more until 
the following morning shortly after 
dawn. Once more I searched the house, 
upstairs and down, inside and out, and 
found nothing out of the ordinary. But 
I had no sooner gone out to the kitchen 
to make breakfast when the tapping 
started again from one of the east win- 
dows of the lanai. 

I was finishing breakfast when Ber- 
tha Blomstrand, who’d recently built a 
house across the road, phoned to ask if 
I was awake enough to come over and 
see something peculiar. She advised me 
to make as little noise as possible, which, 
translated bluntly, meant that continued 
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whatever you do, leave the dogs at home. 

Bertha was waiting for me at the front 
door. She motioned me to he silent, then 
led me through the house to a window 
which looked out on the driveway, where 
her car was parked. It was a small foreign 
model, so common it could be seen on 
any street at any time. The only unusual 
thing about it was the left rear hubcap, 
which was being vigorously attacked by 
a brown bird. The bird would fling him- 
self at the hubcap, beat it with his wings 
and peck it with such force that we could 
hear the sound clearly through the closed 
window. This was not love. This was war. 
The chrome of the hubcap showed the 
bird a mortal enemy. 

Thus the source of the tapping on 
my windows was discovered, and it was 
not a mysterious Houdini whodunit. It 
was a little brown bird who acquired a 
name before he even had an identity — 
Houdunit. 

I went back home, relieved that the 
culprit was nothing more formidable, 
yet curiously unsatisfied. What species 
did he belong to? Had he engaged in pre- 
vious fights with his enemy in the left 
rear hubcap of Bertha's car and in the 
window of the lanai and of the upstairs 
bathroom? And why only this one hub- 
cap out of four, these two windows out 
of many? 

I had come to the corner, and only 
one step was necessary to take me around 
it. The step seemed a very small one: 
later in the morning, when I went to 
the supermarket for groceries, I bought 
a 394 box of parakeet seed. 

The first customer for the parakeet 
seed was Houdunit - or his brother, sis- 
ter, cousin, aunt — followed a few min- 
utes later by a small, energetic brown- 
ish bird with striped underparts. It was 
promptly joined by another bird of the 
same size, shape and behavior but with 
a red breast and face. In spite of the differ- 
ence in coloration they were obviously 
a pair. From their quick discovery of 
the food and their unhesitating descent 
on it, it also seemed obvious that they 
were a part of the neighborhood, a 
bright, lively, tuneful part. Yet I had 
never seen or heard them before. They 


might as well have been silent creatures 
of the darkest night. How could I have 
missed them? This theme is a recurrent 
one among bird watchers. To the un- 
educated eye, as to the incurious mind, 
much of the world is in darkness, and a 
thousand songs are lost on the unlistcn- 
ing ear. 

That afternoon, for the first time in 
years, I went to the Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum of Natural History. There in Bird 
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Hall I found drab replicas of the birds 
I'd seen on the ledge — a brown towhee 
and a male and a female house finch. 
As I left, I paused to read the informa- 
tion sheet in the display case near the 
door. It stated that all of the birds in- 
side were from Santa Barbara County, 
and there were 400 of them. 

I had 398 to go. 

On the way home from Bird Hall that 
afternoon I stopped downtown and blew 
the rest of the month's expense money 
on a pair of binoculars, a copy of Rog- 
er Tory Peterson’s A Field Guide to West- 
ern Birds and a Handbook of California 


Birds by Brown and Weston. Thus 
equipped, I confidently expected to spend 
the balance of the day beside the win- 
dow identifying all the birds that passed 
my way or stopped to cat. 

My confidence was ill timed and mis- 
placed. There were a lot of birds, cer- 
tainly, but they were extremely unco- 
operative, and so were the binoculars. 
When I was lucky enough to spot a 
bird quietly perched on a branch, I had 
to get the binoculars focused on it and 
adjusted to my eyes, then I had to go 
through all the illustrations in the Field 
Guide and the Handbook until I came 
to a picture that resembled what I'd seen. 
At this point I invariably discovered that 
my initial study of the bird hadn't been 
thorough enough and that I needed an- 
other look at it. By the time the bin- 
oculars and I were prepared for anoth- 
er look, the bird was halfway to Los 
Angeles, and I was left gnashing my 
teeth and suffering from dizziness and a 
severe headache. 

And so began my initial week of bird 
watching. While my husband was in 
Mexico, I entered an ever more foreign 
and more fascinating world. The field 
guides were never closed, the binoculars 
never returned to their case. Letters from 
Ken arrived with exotic postmarks and 
I would just be sitting down to answer 
them when some bird would fly past 
the window and I’d be off, perhaps go- 
ing only as far as the porch or the drive- 
way, perhaps completely around the 
block in urgent pursuit of my unidenti- 
fied quarry. 

Ten days after Houdunit and I met be- 
side the hubcap, my husband returned 
from Mexico. His plane, delayed by fog, 
didn’t land until nearly midnight, so that 
it was too late for me to explain the con- 
siderable changes which had taken place 
in our household during his absence: 
the doughnuts, for example, that I was 
now hanging from the branches, the hon- 
ey pots for hummingbirds, the grapes 
(I had wanted cherries but had none) 
spread invitingly on the porch. Perhaps 
the most important change was my en- 
rollment at the University of California 
at Santa Barbara for a two-week field 

continued 
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course in bird identification. Registration 
and orientation had taken place the pre- 
vious day at the Museum of Natural 
History, whose ornithologist, Egmont 
Rett, was our instructor. The first class 
was to meet at 7:30 the next morning at 
Goleta Slough, an area of tidal mud 
flats and shallow ponds and inlets. 

I got up at 5 a.m. with the idea of 
doing some observing before the others 
arrived. I hadn’t yet tried to identify 
any shore birds. I only knew, from read- 
ing the Peterson guide, that they weren’t 
going to be easy. 

1 fed the dogs, and then, over a cup 
of hot tea, I wrote a note to leave for 
my husband: 

Dear Ken: 

Gone to class, will be back some- 
time this afternoon. Don’t eat the 
grapes in refrigerator or the dough- 
nuts in bread box. 

Leave living room drapes closed 
at front and open beside my chair. 
Go very slowly past this window or 
else crawl past so you won’t disturb 
them. 

Love, 

MM 

Birds had so quickly and easily be- 
come an integral part of my life that it 
simply didn't occur to me that Ken might 
wonder what the class was about, why 
the grapes and doughnuts were out of 
bounds and who ’’them" referred to. 
(He told me later he wondered a great 
deal when he read my message, not about 
grapes or doughnuts, but about marbles 
and whether some of mine had been 
lost.) 

To me it was the beginning of a new 
way of life. As I backed the car out the 
driveway I felt curious and excited and 
a little nervous. It was like being 18 
again, on my way to my first class in 
Greek. 

I did indeed arrive early at Goleta 
Slough, but to little purpose, for the vari- 
eties of gulls, herons and egrets were 
quite bewildering. I was busy admiring 
one of the few birds I could identify, a 
black-necked stilt, when a car drove up 
and parked beside the bridge where I 


was standing and a small slender man 
stepped out. I recognized Mr. Rett, the 
instructor, but he didn't recognize me 
and I hardly expected him to — at least 
30 people had signed up for the class 
the previous day, all but two of them 
women. 

Mr. Rett, too, focused his binoculars 
on the stilt. Neither of us said anything. 
Watching the stilt together seemed the 
only form of communication necessary. 
When Mr. Rett finally spoke it was not 
to me in my language, but to the stilt in 
his: "Key up, key up, key up.” 

The startled bird flew above our heads 
and hovered for a moment with his legs 
dangling like strands of pink rope frayed 
at the end to form a foot and knotted 
in the middle to simulate a knee, then 
with one final cry, he set off over the 
bridge toward the other end of the 
slough. It was only after he had landed 
out of our sight that Mr. Rett turned to 
me. 

"Are you in my class?" 

"Yes.” I told him my name. 

"Margaret Millar,” he repeated, 
watching me carefully as though mak- 
ing sure he would remember what spe- 
cies I belonged to. "You're early." 

"1 wanted to do some extra work on 
shore birds.” 

‘ * Extra work?" Now he was really star- 
ing at me. "Where do you teach?" 

"Why do you assume that I teach any- 
where?” 

“Most of the class does. These field 
courses in natural history arc set up for 
teachers to earn a couple of quick cred- 
its without interfering with the regular 
summer session. No exams are given. 
All you have to do to get a B in this 
course is to keep breathing," 

"I’d like an exam," I said, "and a 
chance to work for an A." 

"You mean you signed up because 
you're interested in birds?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Well, I’ll be damned." 

It was such a shock to his nervous sys- 
tem that he completely forgot my name 
and kept referring to me for the next 
few weeks as Mrs. Whatchamacallit- 
who’s-interested-in-birds. 


During the days that followed I was 
having great difficulty in identifying 
birds, but somewhat less in identifying 
my fellow bird watchers. There were the 
Eaters. Though they carried binoculars, 
field guides, notebooks and extra sweat- 
ers and sun hats, they always managed 
to hold a sandwich. There were the Talk- 
ers, and, though some of them looked 
quite young in years, their life histories 
already seemed inordinately long. There 
were the Shutterbugs, a busy lot indeed. 
They took pictures of the Old Mission 
and the Old Mission dam, each other, 
members of the class getting into cars 
and getting out of cars, Mr. Rett point- 
ing west, Mr. Rett pointing south, Mr. 
Rett pointing east-by-northeast. And 
there was BEALS. 


y attention had 
early been drawn 
to BEALS, a little 
old lady with a 
soft, benevolent 
smile and pure 
white hair pulled back in a simple bun. 
She wore a khaki skirt, a long-sleeved 
plaid cotton shirt with matching hat and 
a pair of navy-blue sneakers. It was the 
kind of versatile outfit an outdoor per- 
son needs to be comfortable in our area, 
where there is a wide range of temper- 
ature in any 24-hour period — a cold, 
foggy dawn, a hot noon sun, a brisk 
sea wind in the afternoon. 

She also wore, suspended on a strap 
from her right shoulder, a leather bag 
where she kept some obviously old Ger- 
man-made binoculars and a field guide 
protected by a plastic wrapper. Across 
the top of the wrapper, in black mark- 
ing pencil, was printed the word BEALS. 
The make and condition of her binoc- 
ulars. if nothing else, should have tipped 
Mr. Rett off. Perhaps a succession of 
Eaters. Talkers and Shutterbugs had 
dulled his perceptions. Anyway, he was 
unprepared for BEALS. 

"There used to be a canon wren liv- 
ing around these boulders.” Mr. Rett 
said one day when BEALS happened 
to be standing next to me. "Let’s see if 

continued 
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he's still living in the neighborhood.” 

He whistled the wren’s song, and the 
sound of it was so piercingly beautiful 
that even some of the Talkers paused 
to listen. A few seconds later Mr. Rett’s 
answer came from the creek. 

He kept imitating the carton wren in 
an attempt to bring him out into the 
open where we could all see him, but 
the trick didn’t work, and the little sing- 
er remained hidden behind his boulder. 

Meanwhile, another small brownish 
bird landed on a sycamore branch hang- 
ing out over the water. Merely the way 
it sat, motionless, erect, alert, would have 
indicated to a novice bird watcher that 
it was a flycatcher. But I wasn't even a 
novice yet. and all it meant to me was 
one more clumsy search through the field 
guide for one more small brownish bird. 

Mr. Rett identified it, for anyone who 
was interested, as a Traill’s flycatcher. 

Immediately BEALS lowered her bin- 
oculars and raised her eyebrows. “It’s 
an Entpidonax, certainly. But Traill's? 
How can you be sure?’’ 

For a few seconds Mr. Rett looked 
too stunned to reply. Then he said, “I 
know a Traill’s when I see one." 

"Really? Some people, some quite 
knowledgeable people, in fact, are con- 
tent to call the whole group Empidonax 
and let it go at that.” 

She turned away with an elaborate 
shrug. It was the kind of gesture I’d 
seen performed in court when a lawyer 
was attempting to cast doubt in the minds 
of the jury about a witness’s credibility. 

I began to look hurriedly through the 
book 1 was carrying. My efforts, involv- 
ing as they did considerable rattling of 
paper, groans of frustration and mut- 
tered maledictions, did not go unnoticed. 

"What on earth arc you doing?" 
BEALS said. 

"Trying to find a picture of that bird.” 

“What bird?" 

I couldn’t point, since by this time 
the bird had moved. I couldn't remem- 
ber the word Empidonax, and it would 
have been rather tactless to call it a 
Traill's flycatcher, so I said, "The one 
Mr. Rett believed to be a Traill’s fly- 
catcher.” 


"Why shouldn't he believe it? It was.” 

"But you — ” 

"Even the experts must be kept on 
their toes. Unless they’re challenged now 
and then, they tend to get sloppy or 
take things for granted." 

With that I introduced myself to Ma- 
rie Beals, who was something of an 
expert herself: when she had lived on 
Long Island she had banded 1 5,000 birds! 

Mrs. Beals pointed out to me my ba- 
sic mistake. For every minute I spent 
studying a bird, I was spending 10 min- 
utes looking at the book. 

"Try reversing this," she told me. 
"You’ll have plenty of time later to study 
the book. It won't fly away. The bird 
will." I had found myself a friend. 


uring the noon hour 
the class returned to 
the Museum of Nat- 
ural History, where 
lunch was planned, 
prepared and served 
by Junior Aides — a 
number of girls in 
their early teens who 
did volunteer work at 
the museum during the summer and af- 
ter school hours. The girls also made 
up their own menus, which were print- 
ed on a blackboard and offered such 
delicacies as: 

goop soup • sand witches 
false furters • dam burgers 
kookies 

We ate outside at redwood picnic ta- 
bles under a huge live-oak tree. Unfor- 
tunately there was a heavy infestation of 
oak moths that year, so the Junior Aides 
were able to add an unexpected item to 
their menu, oak-moth larvae. The wiggly 
creatures seemed to hang from every 
leaf, and the lightest brushing against 
an overhanging branch netted at least 50 
of them on your clothes and in your hair, 
and naturally the odd one dropped into 
a sand witch or a dam burger. 

Marie Beals was undismayed. "It’s 
all good, honest protein." 

But I soon found out that the oak- 
moth larvae were the lesser of two evils 



associated with eating on the museum 
patio that summer. The other evil was 
Melanie. 

Melanie. The name was well chosen, 
since it comes from the Greek word for 
black, and Melanie was black indeed. 
Black as coal, black as night, black as 
ebony or jet, black, in fact, as the raven 
she was; black of feather, of foot, of 
bill, of eye and, most definitely, of heart. 

I was later told that Melanie had been 
found when she was about a month old 
on Santa Cruz Island, some 25 miles off- 
shore from Santa Barbara. Raised as a 
pet by a family that lived near the mu- 
seum, Melanie spent her first year de- 
veloping her wings and practicing the 
aerial acrobatics of her kind. She stayed 
close to home since she was fond of her 
adopted family and knew a good thing 
when she saw one. There was an addi- 
tional reason: ravens are very scarce in 
our area. She was not tempted to join a 
pair of strong black wings tumbling and 
soaring and diving in the air, and no 
male voice, curiously softened and sym- 
phonized by love, called her away. 

It is almost an axiom that the more in- 
telligent a creature is. the more ways he 
discovers or invents to amuse himself. 
By this standard Melanie was a genius. 
At the beginning of her second spring 
she found out what sport there was to 
be had on the grounds of the museum — 
people to laugh at her. animals to snap 
at her, caged birds to denounce her. 
There were little girls to howl if she mere- 
ly, by the purest accident, pulled out a 
few strands of hair in an attempt to 
make off with a barrette or bobby pin 
and little boys to shriek if she stole their 
pockctknives or poked them in the stom- 
ach while trying to determine if silver 
belt buckles were detachable. In all fair- 
ness to the children, I would like to 
draw the reader's attention to the size 
of a raven. Melanie was two feet long 
and, with her wings spread, four feet 
wide, and her beak measured three inches 
in length and was one inch deep at the 
nostril. 'This is a lot of beak attached to 
a lot of bird. 

A good deal of Melanie’s attention 
was lavished on middle-aged matrons. 
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She had no particular affection for them 
as such, but they happened to wear more 
jewelry than any other class of people, 
barrings and necklaces, wristwatches, 
bracelets, jeweled pins and buttons — 
Melanie adored them all, not because 
she was female but because she was a ra- 
ven. I have never heard a satisfactory 
explanation of why birds of this family 
find shiny objects irresistible. Perhaps 
there is no explanation that can be prop- 
erly translated from ravenese into hu- 
manese. 

Melanie's only legitimate jewelry con- 
sisted of a pink plastic name band on 
her right leg, which was meant to in- 
dicate to the general public that she was 
no ordinary bird. She occasionally 
chewed the band, not with any inten- 
tion of getting it off — she could have 
accomplished this in short order with 
her powerful beak but in a lazy, des- 
ultory way, like a bored teen-ager chew- 
ing gum in class. 

Melanie also had a weakness for nip- 
ping ankle socks. Her friends claimed 
she didn't know that socks contained 
ankles or that the owners of same would 
object vociferously. A class of visiting 
schoolchildren was worth at least an hour 
of good, clean, noisy fun. Some of the 
noise Melanie supplied personally, since 
ravens arc capable of making a wide vari- 
ety of sounds. The cost of first-aid equip- 
ment was running high, and the num- 
ber of excuses for Melanie's conduct was 
getting low. The result was inevitable— 
the museum officials decided to banish 
Melanie from the grounds. As a mem- 
ber of the staff succinctly put it: "One 
of these days she's bound to take a hunk 
out of somebody who doesn't want to 
give a hunk.” 

The cooperation of Melanie's adopted 
family was. of course, necessary . When 
Melanie's misdeeds were spelled out to 
them, they professed great astonishment: 
"You can't mean our Melanie. She's as 
gentle as a lamb. There must be an- 
other raven around." 

This was possible, but the family 
finally conceded that it seemed rather 
unlikely that there would be another ra- 
ven wearing on her right leg a plastic 
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IF YOU’RE COMING OUR WAY anytime 
soon, you might like to stop by Jack Daniel’s 
Hollow for a look at an old Tennessee art. 



Wc’rc located just outside Lynchburg, 
Tennessee, not too far from the main 
highways. We have a man, Mr. Garland 
Duscnbcrry, who will take you through 
our distillery and show you how 
Tennessee whiskey is made. And you 
can be sure he’ll go into detail about our Charcoal Mellowing, 
the extra whiskey-making step we’ve 
been using for over a century. It 
takes around an hour or so to walk 
through the distillery, depending 
on how detailed Mr. Duscnbcrry 
gets. But we think you’ll enjoy 
your visit. We’ll certainly enjoy 
having you. 
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ankle band that had the name Melanie 
printed on it. At any rate. Melanie was 
banished. 

Her departure caused many changes 
around the museum. Visiting classes of 
schoolchildren were oddly quiet and mo- 
notonous. A sudden shriek splitting the 
air conveyed none of the now-what? ex- 
citement of the Melanistic days. The ex- 
planation was usually quite dull: a lady 
had turned her ankle, a Junior Aide had 
tried to pet the porcupine, a little boy 
had fallen into the creek or out of a 
tree. 

The myna bird, who had taken to 
using Melanie as a confidante, lapsed 
into a depressed silence and could not 
be coaxed into repeating the sentiment 
he had picked up in some mysterious pe- 
riod of his past: "You're a stool pi- 
geon. Mother." 

Meanwhile. Melanie's fame had 
spread and people from out of town ar- 
rived daily, demanding to see "that 
trained raven" and taking a dim view 
of the fact that they'd driven 50 or 60 
miles for nothing more than a myna 
bird that wouldn't talk and a porcupine 
that couldn’t be petted. 

Melanie became, in absentia, a kind 
of heroine whose presence had been 
unappreciated and motives misunder- 
stood. The same people who'd com- 
plained most bitterly about Melanie’s 
conduct now inquired after her health 
and hinted at her return. The children 
who’d screamed the loudest over her ad- 
vances now vehemently protested her 
banishment. Teachers who’d accused 
Melanie of disrupting their classes, la- 
dies left with a single carring and Jun- 
ior Aides with ankle scars — everyone 
wanted Melanie back. So back she came. 

For the first couple of days after her 
return Melanie was a changed character. 
Showing the modesty becoming a folk 
heroine, she received the extravagant 
greetings and compliments of her ad- 
mirers with quiet dignity and accepted 
tidbits .of food graciously, hardly even 
maiming a finger. Perched on the rail- 
ing of the little bridge over the creek, 
she watched with regal detachment the 
parade of brightly colored bobby sox 
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and the ponytails held in place by jew- 
eled clasps. Her performance was so con- 
\ incing that one patron accused museum 
officials of feeding her tranquilizers, or 
of doing away with the real Melanie 
and trying to palm off on the public an 
inferior substitute. 

It was Melanie herself who prevented 
this accusation from developing into a 
full-fledged rumor. Her new role, in spite 
of the fact that she was so good at it, 
bored her. She was too intelligent and 
curious for the docile life. She missed 
the excitement of children racing for cov- 
er. the slamming of doors and the honk- 
ing of horns and the blowing of emer- 
gency whistles. 

On the third morning after her re- 
turn. a group of young girls from an out- 
of-town boarding school arrived at the 
museum. The girls were in the charge 
of two nuns, both of whom wore prayer 
beads. For poor Melanie this was temp- 
tation enough, but there was a greater 
one. something quite new to her world: 
one of the girls had attached to the laces 
of her saddle shoes tiny silver bells that 
tinkled when she walked. The bells— 
their gloss, their movement, their en- 
chanting sound — were all too much for 
Melanie. 

The girls were strangers to Melanie 
and she to them. Sensing this, she chose 
surprise tactics. Without a shadow or a 
whisper of warning, she swooped into 
the middle of the class, croaking, lung- 
ing with her beak and flapping her huge 
wings. No two witnesses tell the same 
story about what happened after that, 
but stories agree that the scene ended 
with children scattering in all directions 
and Melanie soaring over the oak trees, 
carrying a silver bell in her beak while 
the myna bird screamed after her: 
"You're a stool pigeon. Mother! You're 
a stool pigeon. Mother!” 

Darkness set in before the last of the 
children was finally located, so it was 
not surprising that two days later the mu- 
seum received a sharp and rather un- 
charitable letter from the head of the 
boarding school. A meeting was held at 
which three decisions were made: 

I) Melanie was Melanie, and any 
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thought of reforming her was ridiculous: 

2) All schools should discourage girls 
from taking up nonsensical fads like 
wearing bells on their shoes: 

3) Visitors to the museum should be 
asked, on entering the grounds, to re- 
move all jewelry before it was removed 
for them. 

The preceding events were, of course, 
unknown to me when I first met Mel- 
anie. She introduced herself by landing, 
apparently out of nowhere, on the red- 
wood table where Marie Beals and I 
were having lunch. 

Marie was delighted. I was somewhat 
less so. A raven in the air is one thing, 
a raven sharing a table with you is an- 
other. And to complicate matters. I 
didn'teven know' what kind of bird Mela- 
nie was. To me she was simply the big- 
gest. boldest and blackest I'd ever seen. 
For a full minute she stood motionless, 
with her eyes on me. like a vampire bat 
locating in advance the most vulnerable 
portion of the jugular vein. 

"It's obviously somebody's pet." Ma- 
rie said. “I wonder if it's hungry." 

Marie tossed a piece of bread on the 
ground. Melanie didn't even bother 
glancing at ii. Instead, she walked se- 
dately toward my plate, removed a frank- 
furter. and began to eat it. 

Marie watched placidly. "She needs 
plenty of protein." 

"So do I. That's my lunch." 

"Ravens, as you probably know, are 
scavengers. They eat carrion. So do we. 
if you conic right down to it. A frank- 
furter is simply carrion that's been 
cooked." 

Viewed in this light, the loss of niy 
lunch didn't seem so bad. 

Marie, who turned nearly every oc- 
casion into a bird lesson, was explaining 
to me what distinguished the raven from 
the crow — the heavier beak, the wedge- 
shaped tail, the shaggy throat feathers. 
If the two species are seen side by side, 
the most obvious difference is one of 
size. But birds are seldom that coop- 
erative. and anyway, using size as a 
means of identification is chancy. The 
far raven looks no larger than the near 
crow. 
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The difference to look for, Marie said, 
is that of flight pattern: ravens soar like 


and when they set their wings to glide. 


rion, and was walking around the red- 
wood table with the expectant air of a 
small boy at a circus: Will the lion es- 
cape from his cage? Will the aerialisl 
fall? Surely the grizzly bear will attack 


ally happened. In an effort to put a more 
comfortable distance between Melanie's 
beak and myself I stood up too abrupt- 


ly and my purse fell off my lap, strew- 
ing its contents on the ground — wallet. 


my keys for the house, the car and the 
safe-deposit box. The lipstick was in a 
gold case trimmed with a green glass em- 
erald, the pillbox was turquoise enamel 
on copper and the five keys were at- 
tached to a silver dollar. It didn't re- 
quire more than two seconds for Mel- 
anie to decide which item she wanted. 
Before I even realized what was hap- 
pening, my key ring was airborne. Up, 
up, up, over the toyon tree, over the 
oak, over the sycamore, and to all in- 
tents and purposes, out of my life for- 


"Note the speed of a raven," Marie 
said, "and its mastery of — ” 

"Those are my keys." 


ic soarers, like the butco hawks. . . . 
Your car keys?" 

"Yes." 


■ ' Dear me, that is awkward. I was hop- 
ing you'd give me a lift as far as the 
courthouse." 



took up a position on the very top 
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of it. According to Marie, who was 
watching through binoculars. Melanie 
still had the key ring in her beak. 

"So far. so good.” Marie said. "How- 
ever, she may have a cache up there 
magpies and crows often have special 
hiding places for their treasures; per- 
haps ravens do too. My climbing days, 
alas, arc over." 

"Mine haven't begun. " 

"Well then, there we are. aren't we?" 

There we were, and there we seemed 
destined to remain. 

By this time a small crowd had gath- 
ered. including a Junior Aide who told 
us a little about Melanie's background, 
enough to convince me I'd better either 
call the garage or start walking. The 
idea of telephoning Ken occurred to me 
but was quickly cast aside. It is difficult 
for two professional writers living un- 
der the same roof to keep each other's 
writing hours inviolate. But it must be 
done, and Ken and I had long ago 
worked out a system; he handles emer- 
gencies in the morning when I am writ- 
ing. I handle them in the afternoon when 
he is writing. It was afternoon. 

At this point Melanie looked down, 
saw the size of her audience and decid- 
ed to improve the show. With a flirt of 
her tail she sallied forth from the pine 
tree. Circling it once to make sure all 
eyes were on her, she dropped the key 
ring, did a complete somersault while it 
was falling, then swooped down and 
picked it out of the air. Catching a ther- 
mal updraft she repeated the perfor- 
mance half a dozen times, each time 
letting the key ring fall a little longer 
and a little farther. I could almost feel 
my heart fall with it. but Marie took a 
more philosophical approach to the new 
turn of events: "At least it tends to dis- 
pel the theory that she has a secret cache 
in the tree, and that's all to the good.” 

"I still don't have my keys." 

"Forget about them. Admire the 
bird's performance." 

Although it’s always somewhat dif- 
ficult to admire a performance put on 
at your own expense. I did my best. 

Melanie had the stamina to continue 
her dazzling display indefinitely. Her 

continued 
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span of concentration, however, was 
short, and it was only a matter of time 
before she got tired of the game. The 
question was: At what point would she 
quit, before she dropped the key ring 
ov after? 

The question was soon answered. One 
moment my key ring was glinting in the 
sunlight, the next moment it disappeared 
somewhere in the middle of the chapar- 
ral-covered hillside and Melanie was fly- 
ing. empty-beaked, back to the top of 
the pine tree. A long groan went up 
from the onlookers, and almost imme- 
diately they began to disperse as if the 
show had ended. 

There was no use in attempting a 
search. The hillside was full of ticks and 
poison oak. and the chances of finding 
one small key ring in all that brush were 
minimal. A Junior Aide with the name 
Connie stitched on the pocket of her 
working smock claimed that Melanie had 
extremely sharp eyes and would certainly 
be able to find the keys if she wanted 
to. What would make Melanie want to 
was anybody’s guess. 

Meanwhile Melanie remained on her 
perch on top of the pine tree. Perhaps 
she was merely resting. More likely, she 
was wondering what had happened to 
her audience and how she could get it 
back again. There is no such thing as 
an ex-exhibitionist. 

Connie, it turned out. was something 
of an authority on Melanie, since the 
girl lived with her family in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the museum. 

"Melanie used to come to all our bar- 
becues.” Connie said. 

And why. I wanted to know, had 
Melanie stopped? 

"She didn’t, we did. We haven’t had 
a barbecue since last Easter." 

I didn’t ask what happened last Eas- 
ter. 1 felt that under the circumstances I 
was better off not knowing. 

At Connie’s suggestion we decided to 
try a new tactic based on the fact that 
Melanie couldn’t stand being ignored. 
Marie, Connie and I sat down again at 
the redwood table and pretended to be 
completely engrossed in the contents of 
Connie’s social-studies textbook. For 
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reasons which will remain forever un- 
known. the myna bird chose this mo- 
ment to start showing off his rather limit- 
ed vocabulary. 

"You’re a stool pigeon. Mother! 
You're a stool pigeon. Mother!” 

Whether Melanie was galvanized into 
action by the myna's voice or by our ig- 
noring her. we will never be sure. But 
galvanized she was. She swooped down 
low over the hillside and. without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, located the key ring 
in the underbrush and picked it up. 

The speed of her performance raises 
questions: Did she remember where 
she'd dropped the key ring? Or could 
she actually see it in the middle of all 
that brush? 

Probably we will never know exactly 
how Melanie found the key ring with 
such speed and will have to be content 
with the fact that she did find it. She land- 
ed on the redwood table, wearing the 
keys proudly in her beak. Both Marie 
and l made attempts to grab them away 
from her. but each time Melanie let out 
a reproachful croak and daintily stepped 
beyond our reach. 

"You’ll never get it from her that 
way.” Connie said. "My dad tried that 
at Easter and Melanie still has his gold- 
plated monogrammed bottle opener. If 
you want her to give up something, you 
should offer her a substitute." 

We finally decided, after a brief cau- 
cus and the discovery that we had noth- 
ing to give up, that we would have to 
appeal to another aspect of Melanie’s 
greed. She was always hungry. Connie 
said, and frankfurters were her particular 
weakness, especially if they were doused 
with ketchup or barbecue sauce. Con- 
nie went to the kitchen and returned 
with two ketchup-covered frankfurters 
on a paper plate. She put the plate on 
the ground about 10 feet away from Mel- 
anie, who had turned her head and was 
ignoring the whole business. 

"She’s not hungry,” I said. 

Connie disagreed. "She’s just pre- 
tending. Keep watching and be ready 
to grab the keys when she drops them." 

For the next few minutes Melanie gave 
an Academy Award performance as she- 
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who-couldn’t-carc-less. She took a few 
dainty steps and gazed pensively up at 
the sky; she studied the oak trees and 
the sycamores; she lifted her right foot 
and examined her name band like a bored 
young woman consulting her wristwalch; 
she cocked her head to listen to the myna 
bird, who was still telling mother she 
was a stool pigeon. 

Then, suddenly, Melanie plunged to 
the ground. I think she meant to pick 
up both frankfurters while still retaining 
the key ring, but even Melanie's for- 
midable beak wasn't capable of manag- 
ing such a load. There are probably few 
times in life when a person is grateful 
for a ketchup-covered key ring. That 
was one of them. 

Even now. Melanie's admirers point 
out that it was a hot summer that year, 
and if excuses arc made for human mis- 
conduct during a heat wave, they should 
certainly be made for corvine delinquen- 
cy. But the fact is that ravens arc as 
impervious to climate as they are to en- 
vironment. No, it was not the heat that 
was responsible for Melanie's repeated 
indiscretions: it was the restlessness in 
her bones, the quickening of her blood. 
Melanie was growing up. While her mis- 
deeds were not planned to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the time had come 
when she needed the company of an- 
other raven to carry out her purpose in 
life, this was the effect of them. It was 
decided that Melanie should be returned 
to Santa Cruz, the island where she was 
born. 

Her journey across the 25 miles of 
channel was taken in style on a boat bor- 
rowed for the occasion by her adopted 
family. Melanie rode in the galley, sit- 
ting part of the time on the refrigerator, 
the rest on the top bunk. She was very 
quiet and refused to eat. Perhaps she 
was seasick or tired. I can't, however, 
discount the possibility that she was 
quietly remembering her first sea voy- 
age and all the things that had since 
happened to her— and to a lot of others 
—and her fine collection of admirers and 
earrings and silver bells that had to be 
left behind. Any ornithologist will tell 
you ravens don't think, but any friend 
conllmirti 
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of Melanie’s will insist they do. She was 
released from the galley 50 yards off- 
shore. Rising on her toes like a bal- 
lerina, she lifted her great black wings 
and flew straight toward the land of her 
birth and of her destiny. She didn't look 
back. 

Since that day I have visited Santa 
Cruz Island many times and have seen 
in the sky bald eagles, peregrine falcons, 
red-tailed hawks, and, of course, ravens, 
many ravens. But none of them wore a 
pink plastic band on its right leg. The 
band is probably gone anyway: she 
would have long since chewed it off as 
the last vestige of her flighty youth. 

Yet the memory of Melanie remains 
sharp, and of Houdunit, and a hundred 
others I have known since- the pig-head- 
ed pigeon who refused to leave town, 
the scrub jay who planted our neighbor's 
yard with sunflower seeds, all neatly ar- 
ranged. row by row; the dove who man- 
aged to get inside a bird feeder but was 
hopelessly trapped once he ate away the 
seeds he was standing on: the thumb- 
sized bush tit who raised her brood on 
doughnuts. 

Some kinds of addiction are incurable. 
A heroin addict can be kept off his drug 
in a prison cell for years, but the result 
is not a cure. A bird watcher can be con- 
fined to a room with the blinds drawn 
and the windows closed tight. But when 
one of the windows is opened and a 
snatch of bird song drifts in, when a 
blind is raised and a small creature wings 
by, or certain leaves in a tree stir with- 
out wind, the addiction is more power- 
ful than ever. It carries with it. how- 
ever. a lifetime guarantee. Wherever you 
go in this world- the rain forests of the 
Amazon, the Arctic tundra, the Mojave 
Desert, the Swiss Alps, the Taj Mahal, 
the top of the Empire State Building or 
the middle of Main Street, Peoria, III. — 
no matter where you find yourself, 
there’ll be birds to watch and you'll nev- 
er again be bored. 

Occasionally I am asked what differ- 
ence bird watching has made in my life. 
I can only say that the days don't begin 
quickly enough, and the years go by 
too soon. end 
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“All bourbons 
are just about alike? 

BALDERDASH!” 


Insist on the 
elegant 8 year old 


walker’s deluxe 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 66 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILL. 


c 1968 Koratron Company 



Birbt place cfocb to ^oratron. 
7(bratron invented pcrrr[anent prebb in the 
firbt place. Vgratron is the one penr\anent 
prebb that really worffb. Before you buy- 
loof^ for the tradcrnarl^ e tforatron. 

JUf ter all -firbt thincjb firbt 

No mailer who is the manufacturer, all garments that earn the trademark Koratron 
have been independently tested and approved by the Koratron permanent press laboratory 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL NBA Philadelphia. Bouton and San 
Francisco all completed their best-of-seven-games 
semifinals (page J4), winning four games to two 
over New York. Detroit and St. Louis, respectively, 
to join Los Angeles in the divisional finals PHIL- 
ADELPHIA beat the Kmcks 1 1 3—97 in tie final 
game as Hal Greer scored 35 points. Detroit's Dave 
Bing tossed in 44 points — 22 in the third quarter 
but BOSTON'S John Havlicek led the Celtics into 
the Eastern finals, for the 12th year in a row. when 
he scored 3 1 points, to go along with Sam Jones's 22. 
as the Celtics defeated the Pistons III IOJ. SAN 
FRANCISCO, with Rudy LaRusso, JelT Mullins 
and Bob Warlick totalling 70 points, led all the way 
to defeat the Western Division champion Hawks 
1 1 1 106. In the Eastern Division finals, BOSTON 
took a surprise 1-0 lead by beating the 76ers 127-118 
on the torrid shooting of Havlicek (35 points). Jones 
(28) and Bailey Howell (24) Elgin Baylor scored 29 
points and Jerry West 27 as LOS ANGELES 
w hacked the Warriors 1 33-105 in the first game of the 
Western Division finals 


Denver went the limit with the Buccaneers finally 
winning, three games to two. by beating the Rock- 
ets 102-97. The Buccaneers then defeated Dallas 104 
99 in the first game of the Western finals as 
Doug Moe and Jimmy Jones tossed in 28 points 
apiece PITTSBURGH and MINNESOTA, which 
had won their semifinal rounds the previous week, 
split the first two games of the Eastern finals. 
The Pipers, led by Art Hcyman's 34 points, scored 
42 points in the third quarter, after trailing by 17 
points in the first quarter, and took the opener 125 
117. while the Muskics, with Mel Daniels and 
s Hunter scoring 38 points apiece, easily won 




137-1 


BOWLING DAVE DAVIS of PllOCms. An/ won ihe 
i 100,000 Firestone-PBA Tournament of Champions 
in Akron, Ohio (pogr 40). 

GYMNASTICS CALIFORNIA took the team title ai 
the NCAA Championships in Tucson with 188.25 
points. .10 better than runner-up Southern Illinois, 
the champion the past two years. Tiny (S' I". 117 
pounds) MAKOTO SAKAMOTO, a USC junior, 
took firsts in the parallel bars and the horizontal 
bar and gained the All-Around title, defeating run- 
ner-up Yoshi Hayasaki of the University of Wash- 
ington by 1 .8 points. 

hockey —NHL In the first round of the Stanley Cup 
playoffs— where there is no defending champion 
because of Toronto's collapse during the regular 
season— Montreal led Boston 2-0 and New York 
had a 1-0 lead over Chicago in the East, while t.os 
Angeles led Minnesota 2 0 and St. Louis and Phil- 
adelphia were tied I -I in the West East champion 
MONTREAL defeated the Bruins 2 I in their first 
game when Claude Provost whipped in a goal with 
less than sis minutes to play and then took the 
Bruins 5 3 NEW YORK easily beat the punchless 
Black Hawks 3-1 LOS ANGELES, which had only 
beaten the North Stars twice during the regular 
season, won the first game 2-1 behind Goalie Ter- 
ry Sawchuk's 31 saves Then Sawcliuk. who was 
playing in his 97th playoff game, registered his 
1 2th Stanley Cup shutout as the Kings took the 
second game 2-0, ST. LOUIS, with Glenn Hall in 
the nets, shut out the West champion Flyers 10 
when Jim Roberts scored with less than seven min- 
utes to play, while PHILADELPHIA beat the Blues 
4 3 in the second game of their series on Leon Roche- 
fort’s goal at 6:51 of the final period- 

MORSE RACING DANCER'S IMAGE (S 19.00). a 
Derby eligible, look the SI 19,100 I VmiE Gov- 
ernor's Gold Cup at Bowie by three lengths over 37- 
to-l shot Sir Beau. 

motor sports Belgium's JACKIE ICKX and 
Britain's BRIAN REDMAN, driving a Ford GT-40, 
handed Porsche its first mator sports car racing 
loss ol the year when they finished the BOAC 500- 
mile international event at Brands Hatch. England 
22 seconds ahead of a Porsche 907 driven by Lu- 
dovico Scarfiotti of Italy and Gerhard Milter of 
West Germany. 


racquets —GEOFFREY ATKI NSofChicago, who 
has held the world title for 14 years, retained it 
with a 15-4. 15-7, 15-6 defeal of Briton James Leon- 
ard in the second phase of the finals in London. 
Atkins had won the first phase four games to two 
in Chicago the previous week 

skiing The Austrians dominated the Heavenly Val- 


ley (Calif.) meet, the last of the 1967-68 interna- 
tional season, when HERBERT HUBER took the 
men's giant slalom for the Governor's Cup and 
GERTRUDE GABL won the women's slalom and 
giant slalom races. The only other winner was SPI- 
DER SABICH of the U.S.. who gained the men’s 
slalom. But Heavenly Valley might be remembered 
longer as the setting for the last amateur races of 
France's JEAN-CLAUDE KILLY and Canada', 
NANCY GREENE, both of whom had said they 
were going to retire after the meet. Two-time World 
Cup winner Killy finished seventh in the men's sla- 
lom. while Miss Greene came in second in the 
women's slalom, after gaining her second succes- 
sive World Cup with a fifth in the giant slalom a 
d< y earlier. 

SOCCER In the first week of play in the new North 
American Soccer League, which grew out of the 
merger of the United Soccer Association and the 
National Professional Soccer League, the SAN DIE- 
GO TOROS shut out the Kansas City Spurs 3-0 
and came from behind to edge the Boston Beacons 2- 
I In other games, the ATLANTA CHIEFS beat 
lltc Detroit Cougars 2 1. the NEW YORK GEN- 
ERALS defeated the Dallas Tornado 2-1 . the OAK- 
LAND CLIPPERS beat the Beacons 2 I and the 
HOUSTON STARS took the Tornado 6 0 

swimming VLADIMIR KOSINSKY and AN- 
DREI DUNAYEV of the U S S R bettered listed 
world records in the 200-meter breaststroke and 400- 
inclcr individual medley in a meet against East Ger- 
many at Tallinn. U.S.S.R. Kosinskv's time was 
2:27.4. lowering by .4 Aussie Ian O'Brien's 1964 
mark, while Dunayev's clocking of 4:45.3 bettered 
the 1964 mark of California's Dick Roth bv I In 
Paris. South Africa's KAREN MUIR broke her 
own world 100 -mctcr backstroke record, which she 
set earlier this year, by 3 second with a time of 

track 6 FIELD RON HILL of Great Britain ran 
10 miles in 47:02 2 to better Ron Clarke's 1965 
world record by 10 seconds in Leicester, England, 
while PAUL NASH, a 2 1 -year-old South African 
student, equalled the world 100-mcter dash record 
of 10 seconds for the fourth time in eight days, at 
Standerton. South Africa. 

mileposts HIRED By the new NBA Milwaukee 
expansion team, LARRY COSTELLO. 36. as head 
coach and JOHN ERICKSON. 40. as general man- 
ager. Costello, a 12-year NBA veteran, has been 
an assistant coach with the 76ers since his playing 
career was temporarily halted early in the season 
by a torn Achilles' tendon. Erickson, the head coach 
at the University of Wisconsin since 1959. had a 100- 
1 14 record with the Badgers. 

NAMED As a coach of the Oakland Athletics. 
JOE DiMAGGIO. 53. who will retain his post as 
the team's executive vice-president. 

SIGNED: By 1968 Olympic gold medal-winning 
figure skater PEGGY FLEMING. 19. a long-term 
contract with Bob Banner Associates and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for an unannounced 
number of television shows Peggy, who also will 

champion three times anil gained the U S title five 
straight years 

RETIRED As coach of the U.S. Olympic Alpinc 
team. BOB BEATTIE. 35. who has held the job 
since 1962 and led U.S skiers to two silver and 
two bronze medals at Innsbruck in 1964 
DIED Scotland's two-time world auto-racing 
champion. JIM CLARK. 32. of an apparent bro- 
ken neck, at a Formula II race; in Hockenheim 
Germany Clark was driving about 156 mph on 
the fifth lap of the first part of the German Tro- 
phy race when his Lotus Cosworth-Ford skidded 
on the wet asphalt coming out of a curve, turned 
over three or four times and crashed into some 
trees near the track. He probably was killed in- 
stantly. The winner of a record 25 Formula I races 
in eight years. Clark had gained the World Grand 
Prix driver title in 1963 and 1965; in five starts in 
the Indianapolis 500. he had finished second in 
1963 and 1966 and won the race in 1965 His 25th 
and last Grand Prix victory had been in South Af- 
rica at the beginning of the year 



FACES IN THE CROWD 



DAVID WILSON. 12, or 

Olney, 111., shot 60 
straight bull's-eyes for 
a perfect 540 points to 
win the Junior Olympic 
Round of the 10th an- 
nual International In- 
door Open Archery 
Tournament in Detroit, 
then took the men's am- 
ateur freestyle over 
more than 200 entrants. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH, a 

6' 6' junior at Winston- 
Salem State, set a North 
Carolina collegiate bas- 
ketball scoring record 
when he tossed in 77 
points against Fayette- 
ville State, breaking the 
old mark by eight Eng- 
lish also bettered Earl 
Monroe's school record 
of 68 points. 


KAY McKENZIE. wife 
of a squadron missile 
stalf officer and mother 
of two boys, opened a 
league game with three 
spares, then rolled eight 
straight strikes for a 266 
and a 703 three-game 
scries at Grand Forks 
Air Force Base. N.D. 
Kay's regular bowling 
average is 168. 


JAMES PRIGOFF, 40. 

ot New Rochelle . N.Y., 
won his seventh Na- 
tional Squash Tennis 
Championship, defeat- 
ing Pedro Bacallao of 
Forest Hills. N Y. 15- 
9. 17-18, 15-11. 12-15. 
15-5 in Brooklyn. N Y 
PrigolT. the defending 
champion, gained his 
first title in I960. 


DAVID LAING, 18. of 

South Hadley, Mass., 
who has been diving 
competitively for only 
four years, swept the 
Western Massachusetts, 
state and New England 
diving championships 
and was named a scho- 
lastic All- America after 
an honorable mention 
last year. 


DAVE FARAGO- 19. a 

5' 1 1* center from Fort 
Francis. Ont., scored 95 
points when he made 55 
goals and had 40 assists 
to lead his Dartmouth 
College freshman hock- 
ey team to an 18-5 rec- 
ord this season against 
other New England 
freshman and prep- 
school teams 
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A 

secretary 
writes : 



Getting dates 
used to be 
a problem till 
I switched to 


Colt 45. 


It succeeded 
where sexy 
perfumes 
failed. 



19 t h h ole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 

Sirs: 

Yourarticle on Oakland (A City of Com- 
p/exes, April I) was very well done and 
Frank Dcford should be commended for a 
well-researched report. Oakland is my home 
town and I'm proud of it, not because we 
have finally outdone San Francisco but be- 
cause Oakland- maybe with the aid of the 
coliseum complex — has finally emerged as 
a city with its own color, charm and style. 

I think Oakland is in a stage of ■‘getting 
back" at San Francisco for the many years 
of ridicule. I hope that this "getting back" 
will no: be a permanent way of life. Oak- 
land can elevate itself from this pettiness 
and become an attraction on its own. 

Mr. Deford's perception of Oakland is 
very real and nakedly true. Since I am away 
at school, I can sec the situation objective- 
ly. I hope this article will inspire effective 
correct ve measures by the city fathers. 

STANFORD CHfcN 

Bloomington, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Many thanks to SI and Writer Frank De- 
ford for an outstanding and comprehensive 
effort. The article was timely and as ob- 
jective as any I've read. Undoubtedly you 
will be swamped with letters from indig- 
nant and outraged Oakland partisans, all 
of which will only make the article more 
believable. 

Joseph Pareti 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Frank Deford's reporting on Oakland 
makes Pravda read like the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. I am surprised SI would stoop 
to this level. With writers like him, you 
don't need subscribers like me. 

W. E. Risedorpk, D.D.S. 

Oakland, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Fearing that you might reject out of hand 
any antagonistic letter from an Oakland na- 
tive concerning Frank Deford's article, let 
me first praise the author for his attempt to 
point out the futility of a community's try- 
ing to gain identity for itself simply by gath- 
ering up every loose sports franchise in cre- 
ation. It is a point well taken. 

There are, however, certain valid criticisms 
that can be made. The author accuses the 
Oakland Tribune of being overly optimistic 
in assessing the chances of the various Oak- 
land franchises, while he spouts rumor after 
rumor of disaster for these same teams, hard- 
ly a more realistic approach. He chides the 


city for not supporting the Seals and the 
Oaks, even when, as Deford himself admits, 
the former are inept, the latter are hardly 
worse off than the ABA as a whole, and 
both are mired deep in last place in their re- 
spective leagues. There is little to indicate 
that they would draw better elsewhere. 

Concerning the facts that many Oakland 
Negro residents feel resentment against their 
white neighbors and that a school bond is- 
sue failed at the polls, these are hardly cir- 
cumstances peculiar to Oakland. This city's 
relative tranquillity during recent "long, hot 
summers" and the private generosity that 
finally did raise the money that the defeat- 
ed bond issue would have contributed for 
high school athletics arc signs that there 
just may be. Mr. Dcford to the contrary, 
"something different about Oakland." 

J. Scott Shearer 

Oakland. Calif. 

MAJOR IMPROVEMENT 

Sirs: 

You call baseball's expansion (cams the 
"high minors" (Scorecard. April 1 ). What 
about the majors of, say, 1920? Were they 
high minors? The population of the United 
States in 1920 was about 105,000,000 and 
it supplied enough major league talent for 
16 teams. Arc you saying that nearly 200,- 
000,000 people can’t supply enough baseball 
talent for 24 major league teams? 

Why is it, in the eyes of some fans and writ- 
ers, that modern-day baseball never seems 
to be as good as it was in Grandpa's time? 
Records in most sports are being broken 
year after year and future stars for most 
sports arc being born every day. Wouldn't 
this also be true of baseball? 

WlLLlAM LlUEGREN 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

A MAN WHO SWIMS 

Sirs: 

I am sure this is only one of many letters 
you have received congratulating Gilbert 
Rogin for his exceptional article on Don 
Schoi lander, who is obviously an extraor- 
dinary personality Us Schollander a Swim- 
mer? April I ). Speaking as one of Schol- 
lander's contemporaries, I must say that I 
was amazed by the perception and clarity 
Schollander exhibited in his grasp of the 
problems of this younger generation. I was 
also considerably enlightened by several of 
his conclusions. 

Twenty years from now Sports Illus- 
trated will be remembered as having been 
the first to introduce this athlete as an intel- 
lectually gifted, articulate person, for I am 
certain that Schollander will remain in the 

continued 
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Naked Power 

Size for size, this new, more powerful Sears DieHard gives you 35% 
more usable starting power than the best battery anyone else makes. 



This is not the DieHard you have 
been reading about. (The most 
powerful car battery of its size 
in America.) 

This one is even more powerful 
and you can see through it. 

With a battery this good we have 
nothing to hide. 

The DieHard began with a 
thin-walled case. For more room 
inside. We started out by putting 
in higher plates, and more acid. 

Now we've found we can make 
the plates wider 
as well as higher. 

At first glance 
a few square 
inches may not 
look like much. 
But this is a 78 
plate battery. 

So when you 
add it all up you get an extra 
680 square inches of plate area in 
contact with the battery acid. 

And that produces a lot of 
extra power. 

This is no ordinary advertising 
claim. We aren't giving you an 
inch and calling it a mile. 

We are giving you 35% more 
usable starting power than the best 
battery of its size made by anyone else 


in the business. 

Try that out on 
a balky engine 
some freezing 
morning and see 
what we mean. 

If you want to 
thank something, 
thank polypropylene. This weird 
sounding plastic is one of the 
leading miracle materials in an age of 
miracle materials. Even with 50% 
thinner walls, it is far stronger than 
the old black battery case ever was. 

At zero degrees, it is 60% 
stronger. At normal room 
temperature, it is six times stronger. 
And after exposure to 200 degrees 
(check the temperature under 
your hood on a hot day) it is a 
fantastic forty times stronger than 
the old-type black rubber 
battery case. 

So we did something else to the 
new DieHard. To make sure you 
know you're getting the strongest 
battery case there is— the 
polypropylene case— we left it the 
natural color of polypropylene. 

A handsome off-white. A sort of 
milky color you can see through. 

If you look close you can see the 
plates. And the acid. You can also see 


when your battery needs water. 

There are over 2500 places you 
can buy the DieHard. They're all 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores. You 
can Charge It on your Sears 
Revolving Charge. 

So why nurse an old battery along 
until it lets you down miles from 
home? Get the DieHard. It will 
probably be the last battery you 
have to buy as long as you own 
your present car. 

The Sears 5-year guarantee: 

"Free replacement within 90 days 
of purchase if battery proves 
defective. After 90 days we replace 
the battery, if defective, and charge 
you only for the period of ownership, 
based on the regular price less 
trade-in at the time of return, 
prorated over number of 
months of guarantee." 

The DieHard 
America's most powerful 
car battery 

Sold only at Sears. S29 95 with trade-in 


Sears 


ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears. 




The DieHard is so new it's available in Group 24 only. This size fits most Chevrolets. Chryslers. Dodges. Plymouths. Studebakers. many Oldsmobiles and Pontiacs. 
all Ramblers and Willys Soon it will be available in all popular sizes. Sears carries a complete line of other fine batteries as well, in a wide range of prices 
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The career camera 

Most men who've arrived in photography are Nikon users, as 
are those on the way up. The exception is rare. 

Quality has much to do with this. But more compelling, perhaps, 
is the versatility of the Nikon F system— the responsive vitality of 
the equipment in the hands of the user, which enables him to bring 
its quality into play at the very moment of truth. 

Whatever your career or career ambitions, if you are in earnest about 
photography, the Nikon F system offers limitless capabilities upon 
Which you can draw. See your Nikon dealer, or write for details. 

^ Nikon F shown w,th new "center-weishted" Photormc TN thru the lens exposure system .j 

Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11533 

Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 

(In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd. P.Q.) 



riynioutli 
makes it. 


The Plymouth 
Shoe Company 
creates a wide 
selection of 
excellent shoes. 

This is one. 

Others include 
Apache Moc* casuals, 
Connolly dress shoes 
and Jack Nicklaus" 
Golf Shoes. 

See them 
at stores 
everywhere. 

Or write. 


public eye, no less as a swimmer but more 
as a man “who happened to swim." 

John C. Clark 

Greenwich. Conn. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for Gilbert Rogin's revealing 
story on that well-known ‘ ‘nonswimmer," 
Don Schollander. He showed the public that 
Schollandcr is not an athlete but a spoiled 
brat. No true athlete “bags it,“ as Schol- 
landct bragged of doing in a meet against 
Dartmouth. No true athlete tells the press, 
“inwardly I feel I own the 200.“ No decent 
team captain would sit aloof in the balcony 
of the natatorium reading a newspaper while 
his teammates were beginning the meet. 

Athletes don’t have to devote 24 hours a 
day to their sport. That does not keep Don 
Schollandcr from being a true swimmer. It 
is his definitely self-ccntered attitude. 

Ed Hargett 

Bremerton. Wash. 

Sirs: 

It is certainly refreshing and very unusu- 
al to find that a person prominent in the 
collegiate sports world is so adept at ex- 
pressing himself, evaluating his ideals and 
maintaining his p/easing personality and all- 
American image, without becoming a demi- 
god like Bill Bradley. I hope Don Schol- 
lander typifies our U.S. Olympians. 

James Libby Jr. 

Quincy. Mass. 


Sirs: 

As captain of Y ale's 1 9f>6 swimming team, 

I take decided exception to Don Schollan- 
dcr's remark that Yale is not the place for 
anyone who is really interested in swimming. 
An examination of the scores of this year's 
NCAA championships shows that the Yale 
team, which finished second overall, scored 
more points in the swimming events than 
any other team in the meet. This fact speaks 
for itself in any comparison of the merits 
of the Yale swimming program with the pro- 
grams of other schools. 

More important, however, is Yale’s "no- 
cut” policy, which assures everyone who 
tries out for the team a full season of train- 
ing and competition. For those swimmers 
who have not attained the competitive sta- 
tus of a Schollander, this is an important 
and meaningful part of a college athletic ca- 
reer. To be able to run this program with 
such success is, I think, a great tribute to 
Coach Phil Moriarty and his assistants. 

George S. Hill Jr. 

New York City 

IMPACT 

Sirs: 

Last August you focused state and na- 
tional attention upon the conservation prob- 
lems of Galveston Bay, where the dredging 
continued 
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Jeep’ 

Living. 



You've got the world by the wheel... with 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive! 


Lose the crowds. Lose your worries! Just flip one 
simple lever (at any speed) . . .you’re in ’Jeep’ 4-wheel 
drive. It’s a whole new world of fun! Hop in this snazzy 
new lower priced ‘Jeepster Commando’ Convertible . . . 
settle back in those bucket seats... and go almost any- 
where. Right down on the beach (it’s not afraid to get 


its feet wet!). Up into the back country. Mud? Snow? 
You won’t worry about getting stuck. Options: V-6 with 
fully synchronized 3 speed, or automatic transmis- 
sion; console; power brakes; air conditioning. Also: 
’Jeepster Commando’ Station Wagon. Pick-up, and 
Roadster models. You're "roughing it" in style! 



Here's the original 4-wheel drive work and hobby 
horse: the ’Jeep’ Universal. Imitated but never dupli 
cated. Great for hunting, camping . . . and you can tow 
your boat, or 5000 lbs. trailer weight. Optional V-6. 
Bucket seats. Power take-offs. Wide choice of metal 
and fabric tops, special equipment. 

KAISER Jocp CORPORATION 



The kids will be talking about this vacation for months! You ride in 
comfort, in your 'Jeep' Wagoneer . . . with options like V-8, automatic 
transmission, power steering, power brakes. But what other wagon 
gives you the adventure, confidence and safety of 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive? 



World's first, finest, 
and most complete 
4-wheel drive family. 


*Jeep'4-wheel drive. You've got to drive it to believe it. See your 'Jeep'dealer. 
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“A diamond necklace, 2 strands of pearls, 
and 3 new ‘Sweet Shots!' " 

^ ^ Burke -Worthington Div. 


VICTOR GOLF 

VICTOR Products o f Victor Comptometer Corporation 


GO BACK 2 NOTCHES 


Go on. Try it. Pull in your belt a 
couple of notches. Look great with- 
out holding your breath. 

Mandate support underwear lets 
you breathe easy while it slims 
and relieves fatigue. The lightest, 
thinnest, most powerful yarn in the 
world makes it as comfortably free 
as any other underwear. 

Go back two notches with a 
Mandate brief, boxer, high-rise, or 
swim trunk. At your favorite store 
from $5.95. 


L Mandate! 

support underwear that slims 


of oyster shell for industrial purposes is de- 
pleting a precious natural resource < Draining 
Up a Texas Squabble , Aug. 14). The de- 
struction of live oyster reefs has been ig- 
nored by the state agency responsible for 
the regulation of dredging. Indeed, the heart- 
less exploitation is licensed and approved 
by the state. The dredgers have protected 
themselves through the years by building 
warm personal relationships with key po- 
litical figures, and this, coupled with the 
public apathy that resulted from the failure 
of Texas newspapers to expose the situa- 
tion, has enabled the shell dredgers to re- 
move most of the shell from the bay. 

At last it appears that this combination 
may be broken, for the three leading can- 
didates for the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination have spoken out against harm- 
ful shell dredging. The leading liberal, Don 
Yarborough, the leading conservative. Pres- 
ton Smith, and the leading moderate. John 
Hill, have all taken public stands against 
the destruction of oyster reefs in Galveston 
Bay. In addition, the Dallas Morning News 
and The Houston Post have contributed 
lengthy studies of the issue. 

Such developments were unthinkable in 
Texas politics even two years ago. Much of 
this increased public awareness can be traced 
to your article, which may yet compel the 
state to recognize the facts that Edw in Shrake 
presented so clearly . 

Ed J. Harris 
State Representative 

Galveston, Texas 
Sirs: 

Robert Boyle's article. How to Stop the 
Pillage of America ( Dec. 1 1 ), has had a 
very interesting impact, from my viewpoint. 
Conservationists throughout the country 
have, of course, reacted to Si's proposals, 
but even more important to me is the fact 
that two local Long Island happenings may 
very well have long-range conservation im- 
portance. 

As a direct result of your article, a local 
Bay Shore Lions Club has asked me to speak 
to its members. The club has already formed 
a conservation committee, and it now wants 
to promote a Lions' conservation endeavor. 
It is most unusual to find a group of busi- 
nessmen (many of them builders) willing to 
reexamine, in the light of a new viewpoint, 
what, in essence, is the product of their 
own works. 

Secondly, and at least partially as a re- 
sult of your article, I have been invited to 
advise one township on Long Island in con- 
servation planning. 

From a conservation standpoint. I con- 
sider these important steps forward. 

Rod Vandivert 

President 

Conservation Planners Inc. 
New York City 




New American dream: Javelin SST 

(with Budd-built parts). Off to a fast start, 
American Motors' roomy, new Javelin has 
a Go Package to please every driving 
generation. Big V-8 engines. Disc brakes. 

Red line tires. Rally stripes. Dual exhausts. 
Javelin, too, is one of'29 leading cars with 
quality components* made by 

M* M M 

M9WM0M9W COMPANY 
AUTOMOTIVE DIVISION • DETROIT. MICHIGAN 


Hey, Restless Ones! Looking for a great place to go? 
You’ll find Interwoven Crew-Chief socks at all these fine stores: 


Believilli 

Canton. 


Columbia . 
Danville. 
Decatur 
Dolton . . I 


. Peskmd's Inc. 
Berliner's Men's Wear 

Sapcr's Men's Shup 


Gann's Men's Wear 

Gassman's Ltd. 

The Home Store Co. 
. O'Keefe's Men's Wear 


Kline's Dept Store 
. Goldblatt Bros. Inc. 
. Ci/ek's Men's Shop 

Weilbacher's 

. .Carson, Pine. Scott 
... Goldblatt Bios. 
feuoK's Store lor Men 


Markl 

Metro: 


Goldblatt Broi 
M 3 digi 


Pekin 

Kreeb fi 
Peoria . 


Rockford. 
Rockford 
Rolling Me: 


Trotler's Men’s Wear, Inc 
Chariton. A. B Turner 8 Son 
Council Blulfs ioe Smith 8 Co. 

Creston Evan's Bros. Inc. 

Clinton Klines Dept. Stores 


Buckingham Men's 8 Boys' Wear 
Marine City 

finsterwald’s Mens Wear 
Monroe Kline's Dept. Store 
Mount Clemens 

Gordenkers Mens Wear 
Mount Clemens 




s Mens 


)e Witt W. H Walker & Co. 
ort Madison .8. B Hesse's Sons 
orsa City Ewer s Men's Store 
inoiville. Ben Strasburger, ' 


Northern Woolen Goods Store 
Marshall . , . . Vogelreuters 

Mount Pleasant . Beatty S Wmte 

Newberry Deans Inc, 

mson & Schmidt Oak Park . . .The Harvard Shop 


Mason City Gildner's 

Marshalltown Gildner Bros Co 

Muscatine K 8 D Clothier 

Newton Bond Clothing Co. 

Osage leuthold Clothiers 

Ottumwa Polings 

Osceola . Paul Clothing Co. 

Red Oak lessens Clothes Shop 


David's Store for Men 
Galesburg. Carson, Pine, Scott 

Glencoe The Fell Company 

Harvard .Dixons Men's Wear 

Harvey Eagle Dept. Store 

Havana Schmidt Clo. 

Hillside . Goldblatt Bros , Inc. 
Hoopeston . . Larson's Clo. 

Joliet Boston Stores 

loliet . Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
la Grange Smith's Men s Shop 
la Grange. McAllister Schoen Co. 

la Salle Koehlers, Inc. 

Macomb Skiles— Welper 


DSC Men's Snop 

Monmouth Model' Clo. 

Mount Prospect 

Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
Mount Prospect 

Wieboldt Stores Inc. 
Mount Prospect Mount Prospect 
Jack's Men's Shop 

Murphysboro 

Weber's Men's Wear 
Niles.. Coldblatt Bros, Inc 
Oak Lawn.. . .Mai's Men s Shop 
Oak Park Wieboldt Stores Inc. 


jr Men 8 Teen Men 
. P. A. Bergrer's 
. . . .Nick's Clo. Shop 

n, Pirie, Scott S Co. 
coin's Store lor Men 
Nelson's Men’s Wear 

Knights Atmor 

. Owens Stag Shops 
dows 

Crawford Suburban 
Coldblatt Bros., Inc. 


Carson, Pirie. Scott & Co. 
Waukegan. Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 
Westchester 

Noonan's Shop for Men & 8oys 
Woodstock Frame's Apparel 


Bloomington Kahn Clo Co. 

Boonvilie Roth's 

Chesterton . .Leslie 0. Pratt 

Connersville .The Leo Kahn Co. 
Crown Point. , . Craig's Clothing 

East Chicago Nagdeman s 

Evansville The Evansville Store 
Fort Wayne. Patterson Fletcher 
Frankfort. laverty's On The Alley 

Gary Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Gary . . Mac & Dewey Apparel 

lor Men, Inc. 

Goshen Klines 

Greencastlc Cannon's 

Hammond . . Goldblatt Bros., Inc. 

Kokomo Stanley's. Inc. 

Lafayette Geisler's 

liberty The Gentry Shop 

Madison . . Minch's 


Mishawaka ... Goldblatt's 

New Castle Goodwin Pope 

North Vernon The Iron Clad 


Washington The Bell-Ruby Wirts 

Whiting Winsberg's 

Winchester Shepherd's, Inc. 


Adrian Kline's Dept. Store 

Allegan . McGowan s Mens Store 

Almont Chapoton's 

Alpena Vaughn Co.. Inc. 

Ann Arbor Fiegel's 

Sims Men 8 Boys Wear 
Ann Arbor , Tice's Mens Shop 

Corbishely s Mens 8 Boys Wear 

Bay City ... Oppenheim's 

Beiding Wood's Mens Wear 

Benton Harbor . .Goldblatt Bros 

Birmingham Sherman Shoes 

Bloomfield Country Squire Shop 
Brighton . .Jarvis Men's Wear 

Caro Fred's Men's Wear 

Cadillac . . . Brown's Mens Shop 
Detroit ... Federal Dept Stores 
Detroit . Hiller's Men's Store 
Octroit.Posa 8 Son s Men s Wear 
Detroit . Randall's Men's Wear 
Detroit Riley's Dept. Store 
f-emont . . Oeku.oer & Vrsscher 

Caylord The Vaughn Co. 

Greenville The Vaughn Co. 

loma Martin Store of Ionia 

Kalamatoo Federal Oept. Stores 
Lansing .. Federal Dept. Stores 


Romeo . .Medaugn s Dept. Stor 
Royal Oak 

Paul's Royal Mens We: 
Saginaw ... Heavennch' 
Sebewamg Kumsh Clolhm 

Men's 8 Boy s Apparr 


Sault Si 


Mane 


Arkansas City 

Newman's Dept Store 

Beloit Morris Clothing 

Coffeyville H. W Read s 

Concordia. Schmitt Clothing Co. 
Dodge City. . Eckles Dept Store 
Emporia Bruckner's 


Garden City piland's 

Biles 8 long Men's Wear 
Hutchinson .. .Calhoun's 

lota The Stag Shop 

Junction City 

Hood-Spencer Clothing Co 

Kansas City 

Grossman's Men's 
Kansas City. . Gold's Dept Store 

Lawrence Calhouns 

Lawrence. Weaver's Men's Store 

Liberal. . Tucker Clothing Co 

Manhattan Stevenson's 

McPherson Morris 8 Son 

Olathe Messer's 110 

Overland Park litwm's 

Overland Park 

Overland Park Jones Store 
Pratt . Jett s Dept Store 
Parsons . .lambert-Duffy-Melone 
Pittsburg Pittsburg Jones Store 

Prairie Village Jones Slore 

Salina . Stevenson's 

Shawnee . , Garrett Men's Wear 

Topeka Caldwell Shoe Co. 

Topeka. . Cunningham Shields 
Clothing Co. 

Topeka 

Frank Griggs Men's Wear 

Topeka Rohmson Shoe Co 

Topeka. Palace Clothing Co. 

Dwight s Men's & Boys' Wear 
Winfield. . C. R, Calvert Co. 

Wichita Calhoun's 


SIC 


. .Schneli's Clothing 
nggren's Mens Wear 

jn 8 Johnson Clothing 
s. Biown Clothing Co 
> Eklund Clothing Co. 

Ton's Mens 8 Boys Store 

""! Freeman Co. 

:r Stores, Inc 

Olsons 

Varsity Togs Inc. 

s Mens 8 Boys Wear 



Clothing 

Ortonville Grosenick's Inc, 

Pipestone Wilson's Clothing 

Redwood Falls Wilson's 

Rochester Hanny's 

Rochester 

Powell 8 Sullivan, Inc. 
Streitmatter's 
. KOI liner 


ssass; 


. Stem 8 Field 

Wiiimar 

R E Torgerson Clo Co 
Worlhmgton Bishop's Clothing 

Worthington Habicht's 

Winona H. Choate 8 Co 

Winona Arena Clothing 8 Shoes 


Column 


Harr) 


h Men’s I 


Jefferson City Caplinger & Sims 
Jefferson City . . Cvarlinsky's 
Jennings ■ . Stix, Baer 8 Fuller 

Joplin Model Clothing Co. 

Kansas City 

Jack Henry Clothing Co. 
Kansas City Piesident Snaps 
Kansas City. . .Eddie Jacobson s 

Kansas City Jones Store 

Kansas City Palace Clothing Go. 

Kansas City ..Rothschild's 

Kirksvilie ......... Bambuig s 


Macon .... R>thei s 

Marshall 

Russell Brothers Clothing Co 
Maryville. Fields Clothing Co. 
Mexico . Hagan Clothirg Inc. 
Moberly 

Ouval 8 Reid Clothing Co. 
Neosho McGmty's Clothing Co. 
Raytown 




Buckner-Ragsdale Store Co., Inc. 

Springfield 

Town 8 Country Casuals 


Ely Ai 


. Patterson Clothmi 


Famous Clothing Co 


Auburn , . Walden and Company 
Beatrice Schmitts Clothing Co. 
Beatrice -Voortman Clothing Co- 
Columbus 

Geo. Schweser's Sons. Inc. 
Creighton. George's Clothe. Shop 
Fremont Gerald Sampler 

Geo. Schweser s Sons. Inc. 
Hastings 

Geo. Schweser's Sons, Inc. 

Ayers Clothing Co., Inc. 
Nebraska City 

Oammast Clothing Co. 

Norfolk 

Geo. Schweser's Sons, Inc. 
North Platte 

Ayer's Clothing Co.. Inc. 

Omaha 

J. 1. Brande'S And Sons 
Valentine . . Babcock's Mens Wear 


Bismarck A, W. Lucas Co. 

Devils lake Glickson's 

Jamestown Beck Clotning Co 

Minot Ellison's 

Wahpeton Stern Clothing Co 

Wiiiiston. .Model Clothing House 


St. Cloud . Fandel's 

St Paul . Harvey's Mens Store 
St. Paul . lancer Stores. Inc 
St, Paul 

Travelwe3r Apparel lor Men 
St, Paul. Robinson's Highland Den 
St Peter . . Nutter Clothmr *•- 


Thompson's Men's Wear 
Boonvilie . Brownsberger’s 
Brookfield . Price Clothing Co. 
Bolivar 

B'aithwail's Men’s 8 Boys' Wear 

Carthage Miller's 

Clinton 

Russell Brothers Clo. Co. 
Crestwood Sin. Baer 8 Fuller 

Sides Miller Mens Store, Inc. 
Carrollton 

Dickson Bros . Clothing Co 

Chillicothe . Paxton's 

Columbia Barth Clothing Co. 

Columbia. The Forum Dept. Store 


Polsky's 

Lucky Shoes 

I. Strauss 8 Son 

Marshall Dry Goods Co. 

Bellefontamc Woltherms 

Berea Hauck's Mens Shop 

Bowling Green .Nichols Clo. 

Columbiana Fitvpatrick s 

Cambridge Fred Raymond 8 Co. 
Canton . Zwick's Dept Store 
Chagrin Falls. Paul s Mens Shop 

Chillicothe Britt's 

Chillicothe. . M. Schachne 8 Sons 
Cincinnati Braun's Toggery 
y Grove McAlpm s 




Hyde F 


k TDgger 




Cincinnati McDevitt's Mens Shop 
Cincinnati Wahl s Corner 

Cleveland. Diamond’s Men s Snop 
Cleveland 

Bruce Morrrs Mens Wear 
Cleveland . . . . Sterling Lindner 

Columbus Tom Benua, Inc. 

Columbus 

Evans And Schwarte Shoes 
Columbus Crove 

White's Clothing Store 
Coshocton Carton's 

Dayton Dunhill's Inc. 

Defiance 

Sherman's Clothing House 

Dover Prunr's Mens Shop 

East Liverpool. The Chambers Co. 


Fairborn . . Cox's Men's Store 
Fairview .. Fairview Mens Shop 
fmdiay . . Warren Bell; Clothing 

Findlay Britt's Dept Store 

franklin Thirkhields 

Gailrpolls Haskins Tanner 

Girard The Charles Shop 

Greenville Ed Cornell's 

Hamclton Dunlaps 

Hamilton Keiser Clothing Co 

Hillsboro 

L. B Hilliard Mens Wear 

Rogen’s Mens 8 Boys wear 

Kenton lerrotd's Mens Wear 

Lakewood. Charley Geiger’s nab. 


1. J. August Clothing Co. New P 

h. Hirsch's Ed Si 

h . Plymouth Clothing Co Newarl 


. . . Davie 
s Men's 


Parm: 


.. Strain Co. 

Sandusky Marv Byer, Inc 

Sandusky Suburban Snop 

Springfield . ..Vogue Snop, Inc 

Steubenville The Hub 

Sylvan, a .. .. Jerry's 

Toledo Tne lion Store 

Toledo MO Nichols Co. 

Troy , . Cox 8 Sons. Inc. 

University Hgls Mister Jr Shop 

Urbana The Townsman 

Wadsworth Curtis, Inc. 

West letter son ' Hume 8 Mabe 
Westerville . . The Cavalier Shop 

Wooster Wm. Annat Co. 

Wooster Brenner Bros. 

Youngstown 

The G. M, McKeivey Co. 


Aberdeen. Plymouth Clothing Co. 

Miibank Alien Clothing Co. 

Pierre A. E. Lucas Co 

Rapid City . . .Crown Clothing 

Rapid City Haggerty's. Inc. 

Rapid City Walter F White me 
Sioux fails. . Weatherwax's 
Speartish . . . Speattish Clothing 
Watertown .... Cock-o-the-Walk 

Webster Elevator Store 

Yankton The Toggery 

Wisconsin 

Amery Sjobeck's 

Beaver Dam Newlon Wen: 

Beloit George Brothers 

Berlin O'Connell's 

Dort'S Men s Wear 8 Mr Teen 
Cedarburg Alston's. Inc. 

Delavan . . Mathison's of Delavan 
Eau Clane ... H 8 L Men's Shop 

J. M. Bostwick 8 Sons 

Lake Geneva Kohn 8 Alien 

LaCrosse. . Kauma's 

la Crosse. Mader's Store For Men 
la Crosse . . Newburg Clothing Co 
Madison Spoo and Son 

Goldberg's Men's Store, Inc. 

lerrold's for Men and Boys 

Madison Marlins 

Milwaukee 8n!tany ltd. 

Milwaukee Slock Bros. 

Mukwonago Hill's 

Plaltevil'e 

Emporium Men's Wear 

•Plattevilie 

Tiedemann Men's Wear 

Racine Goldblatt's 

Rhinelander DeByies 

Ripon Arthur's Men's Store 

River Falls Kulitad Bros. 

Richland Center. A. M. Krouskop 
Stevens Point 

Parkinson's Clothes Shop 
Watertown Kern's Men s Shop 

Kline's Department Store 
Wausaw 

Winkelman's Badger Room 


M6 



Restless 


They keep moving on. 

Looking for some place new 
to go. Something new to try. 
Something great to wear. 

Like Crew-Chief. 23 colors to 
express yourself. Good strong look 
Good cushion underfoot. 
Crew-Chief of Orion 
by Interwoven! 

For people who can’t stand 

XntertetVeit 


Another floe product of C? Kiyia-Roth 



The annual Pure Oil hardware show 


Every year, more races are won, 
more records are set, with 
PURE Firebird' Racing Gasoline 
than any other brand. 

Like the Daytona 500, for example. 
This year, Cale Yarborough, 
in a Firebird-powered Mercury, 
not only won it— he also set a 
new record qualifying speed 
(189.222 mph) and a new lap 
record (186.355 mph) on the 


famous high-banked track. 

PURE is the world’s Number One 
supplier of racing gasoline . . . 
that’s why PURE knows how 
to make a powerful gasoline for 
you. It’s called PURE Firebird 
Super . . . from the Number One 


name in racing. 

®/um*n 

^ UJJ ^ / Pure Oil Division 



, , The 

Globetrotter Fifth 

Vat 69 Golds new packaway travel companion 



The round fifth: lY\t 
perfect for 
stay-at-homes. 


Now — for the very first 
time— Scotch is in shape 
to travel! In sleek, slim, 
beautiful shape — to pack 
flatly and unobtrusively 
even into an attache case. 
And only Vat 69 Cold has it 
— a bottle as unique 
as the Golden Light Scotch 
inside. And more good news: 
it costs no more than the 
popular round fifth I 

gM .... ■ E 


Who says you can't take it with you ? 



Famous Marlboro Red! 
And new extra-long 
Marlboro 100’s- 
The Longhorns! 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 



